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The Train for Thomasburg 


Alice decides to learn social work, and finds that a 
woman-sixe job takes a cool head and a steady hand 


By MARY CONOVER 


ELL, good-by, Alice,” said Mrs. Blair, Illustrations “Oh, Jimmie,” called Alice, as she hurried 

W smiling into the eager young face of the b across the street, “I hear you're going to the 
girl before her. “I hope you'll enjoy J country tomorrow !”” 

your adventure very much. By the way, I had a Leslie Jimmie Rudd and his younger brother Bertie 

letter this morning from Dr. Maxwell. It’s writ- Turner were bringing home a load of firewood gathered 


ten from his camp in Maine. Let me read you 

what he says: ‘I am glad Alice Buckley is willing to take 
charge of the Fresh Air work of the church for the two 
weeks that Miss Cooper will be in the hospital. I have always 
been so appreciative of her help among the children—and 
this will be an invaluable experience for her, since she is 
planning to make social service her life work.’” 

“Of course, I won't do it as well as Miss Cooper, for she 
is a trained worker,” said Alice modestly, “but I'll do my 
best.” 

“Miss Cooper tells me that things will be very quiet dur- 
ing her absence,” continued Mrs, Blair. “Of course, it’s late 
in July now, and nearly all our families have already been 
sent to the country. She says the one important thing this 
week is to get the Rudd family off to Thomasburg on 
Wednesday. Your duty will be to see that they get to the 
station on time. And remember, my dear,” she added kind- 
ly, “if you need a little extra money at any time in your 
work, don’t hesitate to call on me.” 

Alice Buckley, sixteen, slim and summery in her tailored 
white dress and jaunty red jacket, sped up the street, a joy- 
ful solemnity in her heart. Today she was taking the first 
step alone upon that magic carpet which in her imagination 
rolled out before her through the years. Fresh air camps and 
classes, clubs, schools, slums, the fatherless, the motherless, 
the unemployed, tuberculosis, prisons, disasters! As she 
went, her spirit clasped hands with Florence Nightingale 
and Clara Barton. 

The morning was sweltering hot. Every doorstep on the 
shady side of the tenement street was crowded with occu- 
pants. Mothers with babies tumbling on their knees gossiped 
in strident tones with their neighbors. On the next block a 
hooting mob of girls and boys pursued a sprinkling cart 
which washed the street with a strong sideways current of 
water. Screaming with excitement, they waded in the germ- 
laden stream as more fortunate children play with the mane 
of the clean old ocean. It had two things in common with 
the ocean: it was water and it was cool. 





from a building which was being torn down 
a few blocks up the street. Jimmie drew the wagon, one 
cautious eye on his top-heavy load, while Bertie padded 
behind on bare feet, steadying the pyramid of jagged, un- 
even sticks. 

At Alice’s call, Jimmie dropped the tongue of the wagon. 
He dug his bare toes into a crack in the pavement, plainly 
embarrassed. “Naw, we ain't goin’. M’mother she don’ wan- 
na go,” he said. 

If he had poured a pail of cold water over Alice’s head 
he could not have given her a greater shock. Her voice was 
a little unsteady as she inquired, “But why not, Jimmie? I 
thought she was all ready to go.” 

Jimmie doggedly held his ground. ‘‘No’m, Miss Buck- 
ley,” he repeated dully. ““M’mother she don’t wanna go.” 
le~ almost ran up the street to the Rudd tenement. 

In the dark hall a fat, smooth black dog with yellow 
ears, tied in a corner, greeted her entrance with yelps of 
anger and much straining on the rope at his collar. Mrs. 
Rudd, wiping her hands on her apron, opened the door. 
She was a stout, corsetless woman of motherly build. 

“Come right in, Miss Buckley,” she said. “My house looks 
awful bad. I’m jes’ clearin’ up. I jes’ been washin’.” 

The kitchen was small and hot to the point of suffocation. 
In the middle of the floor was a wooden tub filled with blu- 
ing water. A pale little girl stood at the sink and two small 
children, one no more than a baby, crawled about under the 
tables and chairs. 

“Jimmie says you don’t want to go to the country, Mrs. 
Rudd,” Alice said. ‘I thought last week you were anxious 
to go.” 

Mrs. Rudd changed her weight to her other foot and 
smiled apologetically. 

“Well, you see, Miss Buckley, it’s this way,” she said. “I 
changed my mind. Miss Cooper she allus helped us off, come 
to the station herself to see we didn’ get on no wrong train 
an’ all that, and now that she’s took sick, I don’t think I'll 
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go. I think I'd feel strange-like gettin’ on the train myself 
with all them chillern.” 

Alice beamed. “Is that all?” she exclaimed. “Well, you 
needn't stay home on that account, Mrs. Rudd. Dr. Maxwell, 
our minister, has put me in full charge of the Fresh Air 
work while Miss Cooper is away. Of course, I’m young, but 
I know the ropes and I'll get you off all right. That’s easy. 
They say Thomasburg, where you're to stay, is a lovely place 
way out in the midst of the daisy fields.” 

The shadow passed away from Mrs. Rudd’s broad face. 
“Oh, I’m so glad, Miss Buckley,” she said. “That's real nice 
of you. We had such a good time at Meadowville last year.” 


b 6 an’ last year when we went to Meadowville Miss 
Cooper she bought us peanuts!” This from Bertie who, 
with Jimmie, had crowded himself into the door behind 
Alice. 

“Gee, but we did have a bully good time in Meadow- 
ville!” said Jimmie, his large light eyes wide with recollec- 
tion. ““M’mother she brought a hull lot o’ wild cherries 
back home with us. She was goin’ to make some jam—but 
they all spoiled on us,” he added regretfully. 

Alice rose to go. ““Oh, by the way, Mrs. Rudd,” she said, 
“let me see that notice from the Fresh Air people, will you? 
I want to know the time your train starts.” 

After some searching, Mrs. Rudd produced a postal card 
from behind the kitchen clock, and Alice read it aloud: 

"Social Service Society. Department of Fresh Air. You 
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and your five children may go to the country on Wednes- 
day, July 25th. Meet party at N. P. & W. Railroad Station, 
1:30 P. M. Please answer at once.” 

“That means their train leaves at two o'clock,” was 
Alice’s mental reservation. “Miss Cooper told me that the 
Fresh Air people always have to get their parties together 
half an hour before train time.” 

“Gussie, you come away from there!” called Mrs. Rudd 

with sudden shrillness. The baby had tottered across the 
room to the visitor, and was smoothing and patting her 
garments with grubby fingers. “She'll get your dress all 
dirty, Miss Buckley. Come away, now, or the lady’ll whip 
you!” 
’ “The lady won’t hurt her much,” said Alice. ‘Well, 
good-by, Mrs. Rudd! Good-by, boys! Be all ready tomor- 
row. I’m sure you're going to have a grand time in the 
country.” 

Wednesday dawned hot and cloudless. Alice had work to 
do at the church that morning, but first she made a detour 
and knocked at the Rudds’ door. She looked in on a scene 
of cheery confusion. 

Mrs. Rudd bustled forward, beaming with pleasurable 
excitement. “We're all gettin’ ready,” she said. “I’ve jes’ 
give the chillern all a good swim. O”’ course, I allus wash 
‘em every Saturday, but I give ‘em an extra wash today, an’ 
their heads, too. I don’t take my chillern into no one’s house 
dirty!” 

The children shone with soap and water and scrub- 
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IF JIMMIE HAD POURED A PAIL OF WATER OVER ALICE’S HEAD, HE COULD NOT HAVE GIVEN HER A GREATER SHOCK 
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“I DON’T THINK ILL 
GO,” SAID MRS. RUDD. 
‘1D FEEL STRANGE- 
LIKE GETTING ON THE 
TRAIN BY MYSELF WITH 
ALL THEM CHILLERN” 


bing. Even their ears were 
clean, which was almost 
too much to expect. On a 
chair by the door two 
straw satchels and a clum- 
sily corded box lent to the 
scene a delightful atmos- 
phere of travel. 

“All right, Mrs. Rudd, 
I won’t stay to bother 
you,” laughed Alice, as 
she backed out of the 
door. “I'll see you at the 
station. You must be there 
at half past one, remem- 
ber!’ 

At the church, the 
study clock was just strik- 
ing eleven when the door- 
handle turned. A solemn 
little face was thrust into 
the room and Bertie Rudd 
entered. He was wearing 
new khaki trousers, his 
shoes smelt of blacking, 
and his hair, dark with 
dampness, was brushed 
slickly behind his ears. 

“Miss Buckley,” said 
Bertie, ‘““m’mother wants 
to see yer!” 

Alice glanced up from 
her work in surprise at 
the child’s expression of funereal solemnity, so unlike his 
joyousness of the early morning. 

“Why, Bertie,” she said, “what's the matter? Has any- 
thing happened ?’ 

“M'mother she wants to see yer,” he repeated gloomily. 

Alice rose hastily and they hurried out of the church to- 
gether. Bertie cut diagonally across the street and walked 
half a block ahead. 


A they turned the corner, loud voices could be heard pour- 
ing forth from the Rudd tenement. Alice pushed aside 
two eavesdropping children who blocked the hall door, and 
entered without knocking. 

The door opened upon pandemonium. Mrs. Rudd was 
wringing her hands and moaning. The Rudd grandmother, 
one skinny arm thrust out, stood in the door leading to the 
kitchen, proclaiming with deafening insistence, “Them was 
allus good boys! Them was allus good boys!” The younger 
children clung to their mother’s skirt screaming shrilly, and 
a little seven-year-old cousin, who was not going to the 
country, sat on a pile of newspapers in the only rocking- 
chair, quietly wiping a tear of sympathy from her eye with 
the corner of her handkerchief. 

“T can’t go, Miss Buckley!” wailed Mrs. Rudd. 

“Why, what’s the matter? What's happened?” cried 
Alice in dismay. “Why can’t you go?” 

“Them was allus good boys!’’ screamed the grandmother. 
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“There's one o’ them boys at the playground as has a pick 
on my boys,” harangued Mrs. Rudd excitedly. “Specially 
him!” She pointed a thumb backwards at Bertie. ““An’ he 
telled on ‘em! Oh, Miss Buckley, I can’t go! An’ all my bags 
is packed!” Tears poured down her cheeks. 

Alice glanced desperately around the room. Then she 
said in a tone approaching sternness, ‘Mrs. Rudd, you're all 
making such a noise that I can’t tell what you're talking 
about. Now, I want you to quiet right down and tell me 
what's happened !” 

Mrs. Rudd mopped her eyes. “Oh, Miss Buckley,” she 
sobbed, “I was gettin’ ‘em all ready to go, an’ jes’ a few min 
utes ago a policeman come here to the door——” 

“One o’ them there detectives it was!” interrupted the 
grandmother. 

‘An’ he says as how my boys, an’ some others, had tore 
an awnin’ over to the playground o’ the Renner Street School 
las’ week,” continued Mrs. Rudd, ‘an’ they was arrested. 
He give me a paper what said I was to come to Court with 
‘em tomorrow mornin’. I tole him we was all packed up to 
go to the country, an’ he said, real fierce-like, that if I went 
out o’ town he'd put me in jail. Oh, Miss Buckley, what 
shall I do? Them boys never was arrested before! What 
shall I do?” 

What to do was, indeed, the question. The news was a 
crushing blow to Alice, as well as to the Rudds. 

“I don’t think I can do a thing, (Continued on page 45) 


Wings of Courage 


Carol hated moving from the city to a run-down farm, but something happened 


which made her change her mind 


By EDITH BISHOP SHERMAN 


TIMMY LAY MOTIONLESS 
UPON THE GROUND, FACE 
DOWN, ALMOST BENEATH 
THE HOOFS OF THE COWS 


Cz BOYD heaved a loud sigh 
and set down her heavy iron with a 
bang. It was a hot July day, and the 

kitchen in which she was standing was 

breathless. Outside the door, Timmy, her 

small brother, was playing contentedly 
enough with his marbles. He did not see the cheerless yard 
with chickens scratching bare brown earth, nor did he see 
the shabby barns and outbuildings beyond the yard, thought 
Carol rebelliously. Timmy was only four years old, and 
nothing really mattered much to him yet. 

‘What's the matter, dear?” asked Mrs. Boyd. She glanced 
rather anxiously at her daughter’s crimsoned face, upon 
which tiny beads of moisture testified to the fierce heat of 
the Mid-West. “You're beginning to look tired, Carol. Why 
don’t you stop ironing, now, and wait until it gets cooler 
toward night?” 

“It never gets cooler toward night in this awful place,” 


Illustrations by Robb Beebe 


answered the girl. Her tone was bit- 
ter. “You forget, Mother, that we're 
living in the Corn Belt, and that this 
dreadful hot weather we've been 
getting for weeks is corn weather.” 

“I know,’ Mrs. Boyd sighed. 
“Perhaps we shall get a storm later, 
though, and it will cool off a little.” 

Carol shook her head. “I'd rather have the heat,”’ she said. 

Mrs. Boyd smiled. ‘“You’re too old, Carol, to be so timid 
about thunderstorms. I wish you would try and overcome 
that fear.” 

“How can I?” burst out Carol. “How can anyone over- 
come a fear like that? It’s born right in you! You and Dad 
can’t understand it because you’ve never had it—just like 
you can’t understand my being afraid of cows or dogs!” 

“But, Carol,” protested Mrs. Boyd gently, “you don’t want 
Timothy to be afraid of storms, or-of animals. And since he 
thinks everything you say or do is exactly right, I don’t see 
how he can escape being influenced more or less by the 
way you act. You know, dear, you must set him an example 
of courage.” 

“I’m tired of being an example!’ Carol banged down her 
iron again to give emphasis to her words. “Oh, Mother, why 
did we ever have to leave the city and come out to this farm, 
anyway? It’s so horrid! Look at this awful little house with- 
out any conveniences, not even a telephone! And that yard!” 
She flung forth an eloquent hand. “‘Isn’t it the most deso- 
late spot you ever saw?” 
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“You know why we came out here as well as I do,” an- 
swered her mother. “We were more than fortunate, my 
daughter, when Daddy lost his position and could find noth- 
ing else for so long, that Cousin Edward offered us this farm 
so cheaply. It does look dreary about the place just now, I 
admit.”” And a shadow crossed her face. “However, that’s 
partly because the grass won’t grow under those fine old 
oaks. Next year, perhaps,” her tone brightened, ‘we can 
paint the house and plant special grass seed. At least we can 
have some flowers, and they always help to make a place 
look homelike.” 

“I know we got here pretty late this spring,” Carol said, 
“but it seems as though Dad might have done something 


































about fixing up a lawn, anyway.” 

“Your father had his hands 
full,” replied Mrs. Boyd. “I 
couldn’t ask him to do anything ex- 
tra.” She paused a moment, searching Carol’s downcast face 
with troubled gaze. “I’m sorry you refused Mrs. Bennett's 
invitation to spend the afternoon with Laura,” she resumed 
somewhat wistfully. “Don’t you like Laura? She seems 
such a nice girl.” 

“Oh, Laura's all right,” shrugged Carol. “But goodness, 
Mother, how can you expect me to enjoy going to see any 
of these country people?” 

“I've found them to be pleasant, interesting people, 
Carol.” 

The girl was mutinously silent. 


RIENDS mean much in life,” went on Mrs. Boyd. “More 

than almost anything else. I hope you will find friends 
out here, my child.” ° 

“Friends!” Carol’s lips curled scornfully. “I can’t accept 
any of these girls for my friends.” 

“Why not, dear?” 

Carol glanced in surprise at her mother. “Why, because— 
why, Mother,” she stammered, “after going to a wonderful 
high school like Columbia, after knowing girls who are 
studying all sorts of worth while things—surely you can’t 
be serious when you want me to make a friend out of a—a 
nobody like Laura Bennett.” 

The rattly sound of an old car outside interrupted the 
conversation. 
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“Well, we're off to town now, Mary,” shouted Mr. Boyd 
from the drive. “We're going to try and beat that storm!” 

Both Carol and her mother ran to the screen door. 
“Good-by,” called the latter. But Carol stood staring with an 
angry face after her father’s car. 

“Why didn’t he let me go instead of Frank?” she ex- 
claimed in vexation. “Frank's only the hired man—and Dad 
knows how I like to go to town because there’s nothing to 
do around this place!” Her lips quivered. 

Mrs. Boyd sensed the keen disappointment beneath the 
girl's words. “It’s too bad you couldn't go,” she returned 
sympathetically. “Dad had to take Frank this time, though, 
because they're trying to fix some machinery which broke 
down, and Frank knows more about 
the parts to be replaced than Dad.” 

“Then why didn’t Dad stay home 
and let me ride in with Frank?” per- 
sisted Carol. 


5 seems to me you're making a 
mountain out of a molehill, dear,” 
replied her mother. “There will be 
other trips. Why don’t you rest, now? 
I just wanted you to rub out a few 
of your own clothes, you know.” 
“No.” Carol's mouth was sullen 
as she went back to the ironing board. 


j h aad I 






The angry tears rose and stung her eyelids. ““There’s noth- 
ing else to do around here—I might as well iron.” 

Without answering, Mrs. Boyd left the room. Left alone, 
Carol ironed away doggedly. Gradually the stack of damp- 
ened pieces in the laundry basket diminished in size and 
the number of starched, ironed garments upon a clotheshorse 
increased ; but the heat in the kitchen did not lessen. Rather, 
it seemed to grow greater with every passing moment. 

After awhile Timmy came and pressed a hot, dirty, little 
face against the screen door. “Can I have some bread’n’but- 
ter, Sister ?”’ he asked. 

“No,” snapped Carol. ‘Can't you see I’m busy?” 

Timmy's face puckered. “I want some bread’n’butter,” 
he whimpered. 

“You go away,” ordered Carol. “I’m not going to stop 
for you or anyone else until I'm through.” 

“Aw, you’re a meanie!”” Timmy's voice broke into a 
tiny, half-sob, but he went away from the door. Glancing 
after him, Carol saw his disconsolate, blue-overalled little 
figure wander out toward the barns, and she surmised that 
he was going to hunt for eggs. For an instant, her heart smote 
her. He was so small and lonely! There wasn’t anyone for 
him to play with, for the Bennetts, their nearest neighbors, 
lived over half a mile away. Then Carol's resentment took 
possession of her once more. She had no friends here in this 
part of the country, either! 
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Timmy, however, was not hunting for eggs. In a moment, 
he was back again, coming into the kitchen and letting in a 
lot of flies with him. 

“I want some milk,” he teased. “I want a glass of milk, 
Sister.” 

Carol shook an impatient head. ‘Go and play,” she com- 
manded. “'I told you I wasn’t going to stop my work.” 

Timmy's anger flared up. ‘You're des a meanie,” he cried, 
dancing up and down. “A meanie, a meanie! And I'm glad 
Daddy didn’t take you to town!” 

Carol gazed at him with blazing eyes. “You'd better get 
out of this kitchen, Timmy Boyd,” she said threateningly. 

Timmy, after one 
frightened glance, obeyed 
her by scuttling toward 
the door. He did manage 
to slam the screen door 
defiantly behind him; but 
Carol, banging her iron to 
and fro upon the board. 
did not look up. It was 
only when she became 
aware of gathering dark- 
ness, a strange aftermath 
to the torrid mid-after- 
noon sunshine that, stop- 
ping to test a hot iron, she 
walked to the door and 
glanced out. The instant 
she beheld the western 
skies, she knew an old, 
familiar shuddering 
dread. A_ thunderstorm, 
and a bad one, was roll- 
ing up in the west! 

Carrying her iron back 
to the stove, she snatched up the last piece of ironing she had 
spread out upon the board, and stuffed it into the basket. 
Then she went to look for her mother. If it were going 
to rain, they’d better begin closing all the windows and 
doors at once. 

“Mother!’’ she called sharply, running into the living 
room to slam down the windows there. ‘““Oh, Mother, there’s 
a terrible storm coming!” 


N° answer came. A faint, disagreeable surprise mingled 
with Carol's anxiety. Where on earth could her mother 
be? 

She ran up the steep, narrow stairs leading to the second 
floor of the little farmhouse. There unbearable heat, stored 
up all day, made her catch her breath. She went about her 
task of closing windows, however, even though she dis- 
covered her mother was not upstairs. Then she hurried down 
and out of the kitchen door. Where on earth were her mother 
and Timmy? Timmy! She had not thought of him for more 
than an hour! What mischief had kept him quiet so long? 

She called again. ‘“Mother—yoo-hoo! Timmy!” But 
only silence answered her, silence vast, waiting, that terrible 
stillness before an electrical storm when every leaf hangs 
motionless, every living thing seems to cower in fear. 

Carol walked back through the yard, calling. “Mother! 
Timmy! Where are you?” 

She saw the foolish chickens going in to roost. They 
were not to blame, for it had grown incredibly dark. Now, 
as she passed beneath the oak-trees, a low moaning sound 
seemed to come from their tops, almost as though they were 
afraid. Over in the west, sharp spears of lightning were 
etched continuously against blue-black clouds. Little wicked 
whirlwinds were commencing to lift the dust of close-packed, 
dry earth in the big stock pen she was approaching. 
“Mother! Tim—” Her heart in her throat, Carol stopped 
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abruptly. What was that lying motionless upon the ground 
almost beneath the hoofs of the cows? Was it a bundle of 
old clothes some one had dropped in passing through to one 
of the barns? Or was it—? 

She could not even form that thought in her mind, as she 
stumbled closer to the fence and peered through. But some 
prescient, inner voice told her that it was little Timmy who 
lay there so inexplicably still upon the ground! Carol shud- 
dered. If it were Timmy, how could she go in among those 
awful cows and rescue him? 

She grasped the fence with agonized fingers. “Timmy, 
get up!” she implored. “Get up, and come here to Sister! 
Timmy!” 

As though her urgent 
tone irritated them, sev- 
eral of the big beasts in 
the yard moved uneasily. 
Although a fence separat- 
ed her from them, Carol 
gave a frightened start. 

“Timmy!” she groan- 
ed. “Please get up and 
come here!” 

It was no use, however. 
Timmy did not move. So 
Carol, wide-eyed with 
terror, climbed the fence 
and slid down the other 
side. What if the cows 
should chase her? Per- 
haps that was what had 
happened to Timmy. Per- 
haps some furious beast 
had knocked him down 
and trampled upon him. 
She knew nothing about 
cows, except what three months’ existence upon the farm 
had taught her. But she knew that, scared or not, she had to 
walk out among those terrible animals and get Timmy. 

For an instant, she stood shivering beside the fence. Then, 
ashen-faced from fear, she moved forward cautiously. One 
step. Two steps. She stopped and held her breath. All right? 
Yes. She took a third step. But now, as she neared them, 
the cows moved again. One even turned and with awkward, 
lumbering gait, moved away. But the rest of the herd 
seemed to watch her warily. “Here boss, so boss!’’ she called 
tremulously. 

A cow, tortured by flies, flicked its tail, another moved 
aside. And then Carol forgot her fear, for there lay little 
Timmy face down upon the ground. 

Terrible anger came over the girl at this sight. Darting 
forward, she picked up the child and carried him toward 
the fence. And when one animal inadvertently got into 
her way, she kicked at it fiercely. 

“Get out of my way, you!” she cried. Then, as the big 
beast obediently did as she ordered, Carol began to laugh 
hysterically. 

“Why, I’m not afraid of you!” she gasped. 

She scrambled over the fence then, with Timmy in her 
arms, and staggered back toward the house. So dark had it 
become she could scarcely see her way, and when her 
mother came abruptly from a small outhouse used as a 
creamery, Carol almost collided with her. 


ID you call, Carol? I thought I'd better see if the 
milk—” Mrs. Boyd stopped short. ““What’s the matter 
with Timothy?” she exclaimed. 
Carol, still shivering with excitement, stammered, “I-I- 
f-found him in the c-cow-pen! He-he hasn’t said a word!” 
Although Mrs. Boyd's face paled, her voice was steady as 
she took the little unconscious figure from Carol's arms. 
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“Run ahead, dear, and open the screen 
door,” she said. “I'll put him on the couch 
in the living room!” 

Breathlessly, the girl ran to obey. Timmy 
neither moved nor spoke, when his mother 
deposited him upon the couch and un- 
dressing him, examined his fat little body 
for possible wounds. 

“Think a cow tossed him, or trampled on 
him, Mother ?”’ asked Carol tensely. 

Mrs. Boyd looked up, her face puzzled. 
“| don’t know what to think. Could he have 
been playing in the hayloft, and have fallen 
out of the door? He has no wounds, and 
only a small bruise on his forehead.” 

Carol clasped her hands. ‘He was right 
under the loft door! Oh, Mother, do you 
think that’s what’s happened ? Oh, my good- 
ness, and if I’d given him his bread and 
butter when he asked for it, he’d never have 
gone near the barn, probably.” 

“Well, don’t worry about that now,” an- 
swered Mrs. Boyd. ‘Better get me some 
cold water and a towel.” 

Several minutes passed in futile efforts to 
restore the little boy to consciousness. Then 
Carol spoke in a strained voice. “I’m going 
to the Bennetts’, Mother, to telephone for 
the doctor!” 

“But the storm!” Mrs. Boyd glanced 
toward the window, blurred now by sheets 
of rain. “You can’t go, yet.” 

Carol, however, was out in the narrow hall, jerking on her 
raincoat. A minute later, Mrs. Boyd heard the front door 
slam. 

For an instant, the girl hesitated upon the porch steps. 
All around her there was terrific tumult of sound—train fall- 
ing, wind shrieking, the continuous, menacing growl of 
thunder. She shrank back as the heavens were split by a flash 
of lightning. Then she ran down the steps and flew toward 
the road. 


EVER before had she been out in such a storm! Her 

memory of early electrical storms could not compare 
with this. Nothing imaginable could be compared with it. 
Running along the road, trying to hold her raincoat together, 
she felt gigantic forces rock the very earth. A flash of 
lightning, another, and the universe seemed splitting to 
pieces. But Carol pressed on. 

Reaching a hilltop, she paused an instant for breath, 
then she went on down the rolling prairie hill and up the 
next. Arrived at the top, again she paused to regain her 
breath, for the swift climb into the teeth of the storm had 
been arduous. 

She looked back the way she had come. Fields, revealed 
by the incessant lightning, were spread out as upon a huge 
checkerboard below her. These fields had been Cousin Ed- 
ward's; but now, by hard work, her father was making them 
his. It was beautiful country. And the storm was gorgeous, 
too—silver rain, golden flicker of lightning, with the fields 
of grain bending and swaying in homage. You could really 
see and feel the storm’s magnificence from this hilltop; you 
weren't frightened and cramped between city walls. Here 
you were lifted upon the very wings of your fear straight 
into the midst of beauty and lo, your wings turned into 
wings of courage. 

Twenty minutes later, the Bennetts’ kitchen door burst 
open and Carol stumbled in. 

“Anybody home?” she asked. 

A slender girl, sitting under the lamplight, started to her 
feet. A book crashed to the floor. Then Laura Bennett held 
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“I'M MIGHTY PROUD OF MY BRAVE GIRL,” 
MR. BOYD MURMURED, AS HE PICKED UP HIS 
DAUGHTER AND SWUNG HER INTO THE CAR 


out a cordial hand. Her voice was welcoming and pleasant. 

“Why, Carol, how nice!” she exclaimed. ‘Did you change 
your mind about coming, after all?” 

Carol shook her head. “No—it’s about Timmy!”’ she 
answered hurriedly. ‘‘He’s been hurt—fell out of the hayloft. 
May I ’phone for the doctor?” 

But Laura, instead of acquiescing, gave a quick gesture 
of dismay. “Something’s happened to our telephone. Light- 
ning must have struck somewhere near, for it’s out of order. 
I just tried to get Mother, over at the Millers’, and the line 
was dead.” 

Carol stood motionless for an instant. “Where are the 
Millers? Are they your next neighbors?” 

“Yes. They're up the road about a mile,” answered Laura. 
“Maybe it isn’t quite that far. But it's a cloud-burst outside, 
Carol. You simply can’t—” 

“Oh, yes, I can—when it’s for Timmy!” And wrenching 
open the door, Carol slammed it behind her, and was out in 
the storm again. But now she did not notice tumult of wind 
and rain. Her whole mind was upon her goal—that telephone 
and help for her little brother. 

Fleeing along the streaming, miry road, she became aware 
of someone calling her. “Carol! Carol!” Glancing over 
her shoulder, she saw a figure laboring up the hill behind her, 
and Laura Bennett came running up. 

“I thought it Would be better for two of us to go,” 
Laura gasped smilingly. 

With a nod, Carol started grimly forward again. But now 
the steady plop-plop of Laura’s (Continued on page 48) 


Another of our Etiquette 
Series: It’s More Fun 
When You Know the Rules 


By BEATRICE PIERCE 


Last month we talked about good manners on trains, 
in hotels and while sight-seeing. Today we are 
scheduled to set forth by steamship and airplane. 

We'll take steamship travel first, because there are many 
details to learn about steamships, and there are few places 
where your knowledge of etiquette will be more helpful to 
you. Let’s begin at the beginning and make your reserva- 
tions for a trip by water. 

To obtain the best accommodations at your particular 
price, you should get your application in at the earliest 
possible moment. There are two ways in which you may 
book your passage: directly with the steamship company ; or 
through a travel bureau. The second method is the better 
one for you, if you are an amateur traveler. For the travel 
bureau agent who really knows his job will advise you about 
the various lines, he will help you select your stateroom, tell 
you how to obtain your passport (if you need one), will 
obtain your visa for you, and will make your hotel reserva- 
tions—all without extra charge. 

In the matter of selecting your stateroom, the travel 
agent’s advice is especially valuable. He undoubtedly knows 
the layout of your ship, and can tell by glancing at the chart 
just which staterooms will be most comfortable. In general, 
“way forward” is a poor place for a poor sailor; for the 
most part, the staterooms that are least subject to the roll of 
the sea are those in the center of the ship. However, an 
ocean liner and a river 
boat may differ in this 
respect—as I found out 
just a year or so ago. Hav- 
ing been brought up to 
believe that ‘‘midship” 
was the most desirable lo- 
cation for a stateroom, I 
nonchalantly engaged a 
stateroom, midship, on a 
river boat on the Ohio. In 
my ignorance, I had not 
reckoned with the con- 
struction of a side-wheel- 
er. Do you know what 
a side-wheeler is like? 
Well, needless to say, the 
wheel keeps revolving. 
And every time it re- 
volved, all night long, 
every piece of furniture, 
and every board and 
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beam in my stateroom, were shaken like leaves in a gale. So 
far as I know, there are still some side-wheelers plowing up 
and down our rivers. And I hope that if one of you takes 
a trip on that kind of boat, you will profit by my error. 

Those of you who are going abroad will need passports 
for leaving and entering the United States. No passports 
are required for the West Indies cruises and the trips to 
Bermuda, however. Any travel bureau will give you com- 
plete information about passports, so I shall not go into 
that.subject. Or you can obtain instructions and forms by 
writing to the Passport Bureau, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; or to the Passport Bureau in any one of the 
following cities: New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Boston, and 
San Francisco. 

In addition to your passport, you will need a visa in order 
to visit almost any of the European countries. A visa is 
merely an official stamp on your passport, put there by the 
consul of the country you are to visit. In most cases, there 
is a fee for the official stamping, known as the visa fee. The 
amount of the fee varies in different countries. Your travel 
bureau will obtain for you the visa required for your trip. 
But you must get your passport early enough to allow the 
agent to send it to the consuls, and get it back before the date 
on which you sail. 

After deciding where you are going and obtaining the 
necessary documents and reservations, your next important 
consideration is your wardrobe. What clothes will you re- 
quire for the trip? The main thing on 
shipboard, and elsewhere when traveling, 
is not to overdress. For the ship, there is 
nothing smarter or more appropriate than 
knitted sportswear, lightweight tweeds, 
noncrushable flannels—just the kind of 
things you will want to wear for motoring, 
or at a seashore or mountain resort after 
you land. That is, if you are going to Eu- 
rope by the North Atlantic route. For the 
tropics, however, leave most of your warm 
things at home. Take plenty of white, or 
light-colored, cottons or washable silks— 
avoiding like the plague materials that 
crumple easily, or go limp in sea air. 

Whether you go North or South, you 
will find that you look much more pre- 
sentable, and are more comfortable, if you 
wear a hat whenever you are on deck. A 
hat that has brim enough to shade your 
eyes from the glare of the sun and water 
—and that will keep you from squinting 
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all the time—will add to your pleasure. 

Then, of course, shoes are important 
—shoes for your dark clothes and your 
light ones, sport shoes for walking on 
deck and for games; pumps for evening wear; comfortable 
ties when you go ashore. Have at least one pair of sandals, 
or ghillies with crépe rubber soles, for your more active 
sports. There are awfully good-looking sandals of gay-col- 
ored duck, and others of the coolest strawlike material. 

North or South bound, you will need a topcoat, and pos- 
sibly a raincoat for stormy days. 

For evenings, you'll want one or two dinner dresses, per- 
haps more. Or if you haven't reached the dinner dress age 
yet, you will take some dainty frocks, summery and light 
colored, to wear every night at dinner. You won't need any 
really formal clothes, no matter what your age. Formal 
clothes are always out of place on a ship; and it is unlikely 
that you will need them later. You will need an evening 
wrap, though; and an evening hat would not come amiss. 
You will need it to keep your hair looking right when you 
are on deck; and you may be glad to have it later, on occa- 
sions abroad that are festive enough to require dressing for 
dinner. 


N addition to your sport clothes and dinner dresses, you 
will need at least one dark costume suitable for street 

wear after you land. In Paris, in particular, you will feel 
conspicuous in either your sport clothes, or in light sum- 
mery things. Even on the hottest days, the Parisian woman 
wears dark tailored clothes. A navy and white print; or 
a brown and white one, with a plain colored jacket; or a 
dark sheer frock—any of those would be perfect for warm 
days. With a dark street coat for cooler weather, you would 
be well-equipped for European city life. Your sport clothes 
you'll put away for travel, and for your sojourns in the 
country. 

There may be a swimming pool on your ship. There most 
certainly will, if you go South, and you will want two swim- 
ming suits in order to have a dry one 
occasionally. People swim morning, noon 
and night on the Southern cruises. And 
your suits will wear longer and look bet- 
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ter if you give them time to dry out be- 
tween swims. 

To wear back and forth to the bath- 
room, you will need a long, dark-colored 
dressing gown and bedroom slippers. Then, of course, you 
should take a good supply of handkerchiefs, stockings, and 
underclothes. Finally, if you plan on special sports, such 
as mountain climbing, you will need a pair of heavy boots 
and your knickers. 


— your luggage as compact as possible. My own idea 
of perfect luggage equipment is as follows: a nice 
roomy wardrobe suitcase—with compartments for undies, 
handkerchiefs and small, noncrushable hats (fabric hats, 
or felts that can be rolled up are the kind I would take, 
rather than straws which are quick to lose their shape in 
sea air) ; a shoe-case just for shoes, which after all are the 
bulkiest things one has to carry; and a week-end suitcase 
large enough to contain toilet articles, a change of under- 
wear, a dressing gown, slippers, and possibly an extra frock, 
or a blouse and a pair of shoes. I have in mind a week-end 
case suitable for side trips to out-of-the-way places you are 
sure to want to visit, places where porters are unheard of, 
and you must manage your own baggage. Meanwhile your 
larger, heavier bags may be left in a check room somewhere 
until you return. 

You may not agree with me that the foregoing is the 
best way to travel, so far as baggage is concerned. A great 
many people prefer to take trunks, and there is much to be 
said in favor of trunks for certain kinds of trips. You must 
count, however, on extra expense for cartage and tips, and 
you must be prepared for occasional delays along the way. 
For a Southern cruise, which naturally requires a great many 
changes in order to keep oneself looking fresh and dainty 
through the torrid heat, nothing could be better than a ward- 
robe steamer trunk. Only the steamer size, however, is per- 
mitted in your stateroom. Don't take a larger size, unless 
you expect to have the trunk sent (Continued on page 30) 








Curly Carhart’s Medal 


Marian finds that a snap judgment sometimes 
rebounds like a thrown boomerang 


By ELIZABETH CORBETT 


ARIAN GRAPER SPEAKING: 

Girls in high school are always thrilled to get invita- 
tions to University football games. My Senior year, I was 
lucky enough to have so many that my Dad asked whether 
I was really living in Mount Airy, or just using it as a place 
to get on the train for Madison. 

I always had a gorgeous time on those week-ends, going to 
dances both Friday and Saturday nights, as well as to the 
game. But I must say I had bad luck in the men I met there. 
Of course, you don’t expect to meet football players at a 
dance; but that was no reason why I should be always run- 
ning into a cheer leader. 

Curly Carhart was his name. He was good-looking 
enough, and knew a lot of people. He had plenty of 
money to spend, too, which may not be the first thing 
to look for in a man, but it does help; it’s an awful 
nuisance going around with a man who's always broke. 

The drawback about Curly was that he was just plain 
conceited. He seemed even to like the nickname 
“Curly,” which any proper-minded boy would have 
fought other boys for calling him. Any regular boy 
would have settled the question by the time he was ten. 

Curly loved jumping around in front of the bleachers 
at a football game, and yelling, “Come on, now, fellows, 

a skyrocket for the team!’’ At parties you’d catch him 
looking around to see if people were watching him. 

He took a great liking to me, though; and at 
Christmas time he showed up in Mount Airy to see me. 
When he left, my sister Ernie remarked grimly, “He 
takes the medal for conceit, doesn’t he?” 

After that, my other sister Beth, instead 
of saying right out that anybody was con- 
ceited, would put it, “He's a candidate 
for Curly Carhart’s medal.” 

I'm not very good at getting rid of 
people; and I suppose it never would have 
occurred to Curly that anybody wanted to 
get rid of him. Anyhow he appeared again 
during the Easter recess. 

As spring went on, though, I forgot about minor vexa- 
tions, in my anxiety to get through high school, and at the 
same time do something with my flower garden. I'd spent 
the previous summer in New York; and the garden was 
beginning to look the way it did before I took any interest 
in it. Old Jim, our gardener, is an institution in the Graper 
family, and always keeps the lawn looking marvelous. But his 
idea of a flower garden is to set out beds of “ornamental” 
— plants, with a castor bean bush growing in the mid- 

le. 

Ernie and I finally graduated from high school. Or perhaps 
I'd better say J “finally” graduated. Ernie has always been 
a banner student. She not only graduated in the same class 
with me, though I’m two years older than she is; she also 
managed to be valedictorian of the class. 

My Dad was so pleased, he gave Ernie a little car of her 
own for a graduation present. I was glad to see Ernie get the 
car, which she had long wanted, though I didn’t quite see 
why she should be paid for getting good marks. Built as she 


YOU COULDN'T HAVE TOLD 
WHICH WAS MUD AND WHICH 
WAS MARIAN, WHEN BETH 
CAME OUT, GRINNING, AND 
BEHIND HER, CURLY CARHART 


is, she just can’t help getting ““A’’ in every subject she takes. 

But before Ernie had a chance to get behind the wheel of 
her new car, Dad introduced the ‘‘chauffeur.”” We'd never 
had a chauffeur, but Dad explained that with three cars in 
the garage now, and his daughters getting to the age where 
they wanted to tear around and amuse themselves all the 
time, the Grapers really needed a chauffeur. 

Parents are funny. Ernie is not only a good student, but a 
good athlete; and she was old enough to get a driver's 
license. But Dad was leery about her driving. Yet for 
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“chauffeur,” he'd hired Willy Everts, a scared- 
looking boy with white hair like a rabbit, who 
had just graduated from the Mount Airy High 
School in the same class with Ernie and me. 

Willy's father was a brakeman on the railroad, and Dad 
said Willy needed the money he was earning. But I don't 
blame Ernie for putting up an argument. Every time she 
wanted to take her own car out, Dad or Mother would say, 
“Let Willy drive you. That's what he’s here for.” 

So Ernie wasn’t any farther ahead than if she’d had to let 
herself be driven in one of the family cars. Dad was, though. 
He always was a fiend for his camera, though he never had 
much luck with his results. Now he photographed Ernie be- 
hind the wheel of her new car, and Ernie on the running 
board, and Ernie with the hood up and an oil can in her 
hand. 

After that, it didn’t seem as if he could do much more, 
unless Ernie learned to stand on her head in the car. But 
along about the Fourth of July, he thought of a new way to 
tempt Fate when he forgot to open a shutter, or photo- 
graphed directly at the sun. He went and bought a moving 
picture camera. 


E took reels of Beth on the tennis court, and of Ernie 

swimming and diving in the pond, and of me cultivat- 
ing around old Jim’s castor oil bushes. When the developed 
pictures came back, half of them were as black as ink, and 
what you could see in the others, you'd sooner not have seen. 
Ernie with her kinky hair might have been a Negro. Beth 
loomed up husky enough to push a horse over, and scowling 
so it looked bad for the horse. And though I've never been 
the brainy member of the family, I hope I'm not quite so 
silly as I looked in those pictures. 

Dad insisted on running off those reels for the benefit of 
everybody who came into the house during the next week. 
Showing snapshots to visitors isn’t my idea of any way to 
entertain; and private movies are twenty times as bad, any 
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day, as snapshots. Everybody has to sit in a 
darkened room, with long pauses to rewind 
the reels. And though people did their best to 
be politely appreciative, their praise was pretty 
faint. Even Dad’s enthusiasm was damped for a day or two. 

But he never stays damped very long. The next week he 
was bitten by another hunch. He said the reason his movies 
didn’t turn out better was that the people in them weren't 
doing anything in particular. 


F , ogeep. he explained, wasn't like a snapshot. It ought 
to tell you something. He said we'd make up simple 
plots, and act them out, and have every movie tell a story. 

Bob Hammond and Tom Cummings, who are Ernie’s 
and Beth’s side-kicks, and are always hanging around our 
house, seized with glee on Dad's new idea. Bob thought of 
several fine stories, in which he played the villain, and no- 
body was left alive at the end of the reel except a triumphant 
Bob. Tom wanted to make comedies; with the hose already 
attached in the garden, and eggs cheap in the summer, he 
said there was no reason why our comic reels shouldn't be as 
good as the professionals. 

Dad held, though, to a simple story which he made up 
himself. At the beginning, our chauffeur, Willy, called for 
us girls to take us to a dance; and we came out of the house 
in our party clothes in broad daylight, and waved farewell 
with our handkerchiefs to Mother on the porch. 

Then the scene shifted to the Country Club, where Willy 
was shown delivering his charges; and Bob and Tom ran 
down the steps to greet us, and Tom got a comic effect he 
didn’t intend by tripping over a mud-scraper. 

The second reel of the picture showed us at the party, 
drinking punch out of empty glasses, and each of the boys 
dancing with each of us. In the third reel Willy took us back 
home, and I was supposed to linger on our porch with my 
dreams, and look up at the moon. 

Dad spoiled that last reel by getting our cook in, grinning 
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all over her face, and also old Jim sweeping off the grass, 
which even old Jim doesn’t do by moonlight. But Dad said 
we'd enjoy looking at the pictures when we were older and 
wanted to remember how we looked in our youth. 

I don’t ever expect to be that old. But watching the 
showing of the reels, I happened to notice Willy, the 
chauffeur. When he showed up to take us to the supposed 
party, he looked all right ; in Dad’s overexposures, his rabbit 
hair took better than most of our looks. But when he de- 
livered us at the Club, Willy didn’t look so good. And in 
the scene where he brought us back, he was a disaster. 
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“Let the man finish by himself,” said Curly. “You get 
ready and come somewhere with me for dinner, Marian. It's 
ages since I've seen you.” 

Willy blushed, and looked more like a rabbit than ever. 
I was mad clean through. Curly had spoken as if Willy 
was our hired man—which was almost true in one sense, but 
not the way he meant it. Then on top of that, Curly had 
taken it for granted I'd have the evening free for him, when 
he'd showed up in Mount Airy without even "phoning. 

“I'm going to a dance at the Country Club this evening,” 
I said. “Oh, Mr. Carhart, I want you to meet Mr. Everts! 


I made Dad run the reels 
through again, so that I could 
be sure. Then I reported my 
suspicions to Ernie, and she 
said to Dad, “You ought not 
to have Willy Everts working 
as chauffeur. Every time he 
gets into a car, it makes him 
car-sick,”’ 


| ses thought that was one 
word for Willy, and two 
for herself. But when he asked 
Willy, the truth came out. 
Willy had hoped he'd get bet- 
ter as he kept on driving, but 
he was getting worse instead. 
He was trying to stick it, 
though, because he wanted 
the money so badly. “I'd 
hoped to go on with my edu- 
cation this fall,”’ he said. 

Dad told Ernie she could 
try driving her own car for a 
week, and I'd better take Willy 
to help me in the garden. | 
took him with alacrity. I 
wanted to start a rock garden. 
Rock gardens are all the style 
now; and they have this ad- 
vantage, that if the plants die 
when reset, you have the rocks 
left anyhow. 

Ernie fell in with my 
scheme; hunting rocks gave 
her an excuse to get out into 


SLUM CHILD 


By RutH ComrortT MITCHELL 


Last year the checks were generous: 
Last season she was far from here, 

In a soft gloom of leafy green 

Where forest brooks ran deep and clear 


And quietness grew like the grass. 
The air was crisp and cool and dry; 
Shy blooms crept low along the path; 
A hill stood up against the sky. 


Strange, lovely woodland scents and sounds 
Rode, feather-light, upon the breeze, 

And when the gentle darkness fell, 

The stars came looking through the trees. 


This year someone economized: 

The pavement burns beneath her feet. 
In a hot haze of fetid smells 

She summers in a city street. 


Yet those two weeks, twelve months ago, 
Have left her prison door ajar: 

The raptures of the camp are fled, 

But now, at least, she knows they are . 
The steaming tenement dissolves; 

A pushcart jostles, but she looks 

At far imagined trees and stars, 

She conjures up the hill, the brooks. 


He’s a classmate of mine, and 
he has been helping me with 
my rock garden.” 

Curly acknowledged the in- 
troduction politely. Just at 
that minute, Dad barged out 
into the garden. Curly turned 
to Dad, and asked him wheth- 
er he didn’t think it would be 
nice if I went to dinner with 
him before the dance. 

Dad always prefers to have 
us gitls go in a crowd; he 
thinks we're still pretty young 
for two-sing. But to soften the 
harshness of the refusal, he 
asked Curly to come along 
with us to the dance at the 
Country Club, which was the 
regular Saturday night affair. 

Curly accepted, and beamed 
as if he’d made a great hit with 
Father. “That's nice. It'll be 
a large party,’’ I said, still boil- 
ing inside. I turned toward the 
rock garden, and asked Willy 
to go with us, too. 

Willy hesitated; he'd never 
been to a Country Club dance 
in his life. Dad looked as if 
asking the garden boy to 
go to a party was carrying 
democracy pretty far, even for 
his taste. But he said, ‘The 
more, the merrier.” So I told 
Willy to let the last fern go 


the country with her car. Some 
of the “rocks” she brought 
me, I’d have classified as 
pebbles; but one day she sur- 
prised me with a dozen lovely 
ferns. She'd been careful to 
take up plenty of soil with 
them; and she backed the car as close as she could get it to 
my rock garden, so that Willy wouldn't lose the soil off the 
roots when he brought them to me. 

He carried, and I knelt to do most of the planting myself. 
I never can manage to look tidy when I garden; and by the 
time I got toward the end of this job, you couldn’t have told 
which was mud and which was Marian. 

I was sitting back on my heels to decide where the last 
fern was to go, when Beth came out of the house, grinning 
all over her face, but calling primly, “Marian! Marian dear, 
where—? Oh, there you are!” 

Behind her, wearing white trousers, and looking as if he'd 
just had a fresh marcel (though of course it really was 
natural) came Curly Carhart. 

I got up with all the dignity I could summon, pretending 
not to see the hand Curly put out to help me. “We'll finish 
in a few minutes, Willy,” I said. 


The Elevated thunders by, 

But there are magic instants when, 
Through the harsh roar of raucous noise, 
That silence surges back again. 


until tomorrow. 

Willy showed up that eve- 
ning in a black suit he had got 
for high school graduation. 
Among the white trousers at 
the Country Club, it made him 
look like a minister. 

Bob Hammond and Tom Cummings were with Ernie and 
Beth, of course, and Arthur Eldridge was with me; so we 
had five men to three girls. But we saw to it that Willy 
danced more than his share of dances; and after he’d got 
over his first stiffness, I never saw anybody enjoy a party so 
much. . 

Along about the middle of the evening, as he finished a 
dance with me, he looked around the room like a kid look- 
ing at a Christmas tree. “Isn’t it wonderful, the fun people 
have?” he asked. “I suppose it’s like this at the University, 
too, isn’t it?” 

“There are lots of dances there, of course,’”’ I said. ‘““You 
going to the University this fall, Willy?” 

“I'd like to,” said Willy. ‘In fact, I'd sooner do that than 
anything on earth. But I won’t have enough money.” 

“If you have some money to start with, you can work your 
way through,” I urged. ‘Lots of fellows do.” 
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“You say that very cheerfully,” said a voice behind me. 
Curly Carhart had come up as we stood talking. 

“It’s a fine thing, when a fellow puts himself through 
college by his own efforts,” I said hotly. 

“It's praiseworthy; but it must be very fatiguing,” an- 
swered Curly. “People all think they have to go to college 
nowadays; I don’t just know why.” 

That was a typical Curly Car- 
hart remark. I thought of two or 
three good answers, and paused 
to select the strongest. 

But Willy stared at Curly with 
open admiration. “You must have 
a wonderful time all together,” he 
said in an awed voice. 

“Oh, wonderful!” said Curly. 
“There’s the music beginning, 
Marian. Shall we try double 
time?” 

“T have this dance with Arthur,” 
I said. 

I had so many dances with 
Arthur that Arthur began to act 
surprised. But in spite of that, 
when we got home after the party, 
and were making ourselves sand- 
wiches in the kitchen, Curly asked 
me to go to the Junior Prom with 
him at the University next Febru- 
ary. 

I shrugged and said, “Oh, 
Prom’s a long way off!” 

That put a dent even in Curly. 
He was offended at last. He said / 































something about going to a hotel 
for the night, though his bag was 
already in our guest room. 
But just at that minute, 
Dad suggested that we “4 
take our sandwiches into a 
the living room, and & 
while we were eating, 
he'd run off a few reels 
for us. 

The reels showed plain- 
ly enough that Willy was 
hired to work for us. 
When the lights went on 
again, Curly gave me a 
queer look. But he talked 
to my Mother until bed- 
time, and to Dad at 
breakfast. He said nothing to me, and his manner was stiff. 

He was still hanging around after breakfast when Willy 
showed up to set the last fern, and I went out to boss him. 
We'd finished, and I was starting back into the house, when 
I met Curly coming out. He never even glanced in my di- 
rection. He went out into the garden, and stood talking to 
Willy. 


so talked for quite a while. Then Curly came back into 
the house, and said, “I'm leaving now, Marian.” He 
didn't wait for me to answer him; he just went upstairs for 
his bag. 

While he was upstairs, Willy came calling for me at the 
window. “Look!” he cried, waving a piece of paper under 
my nose. “Mr. Carhart’s given me a check, and he says there 
is more where this came from.” 

“What's he giving you a check for?” I gasped. 

“To save time. He's going to mention me to an old gentle- 
man he knows, who is a philanthropist and sends boys to 
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college. Meanwhile Mr. Carhart is advancing me money 
enough to start on.” 

“Mr. Carhart’s friend is going to send you to college?” 
I asked. 

“Just for one year. After that I hope I can keep on myself. 
But anyhow I'll have had one year—just as I've dreamed of 
having. Isn’t that wonderful, Marian?” 

It was wonderful, all right. It was just too wonderful to 
be believed. I had all I could do to keep myself from saying 
right out, “Old gentleman nothing!” 

I ran through the house. 

Curly had just left Mother 

on the porch, and was get- 

. ting into his car. “Oh, 
a Curly!” I called. 

He whirled around and 
looked at me. You'd never 
have said he would run away 
from admiration; but that’s 
just what he did. He waved 
to me, but he got into his car 
as fast as he could, and start- 
ed the engine. 

I jumped on the running 
board. “Curly Carhart,” I 
said, ‘‘don’t you dare to deny 
it! You're sending Willy 
Everts to college yourself!" 

“He didn’t guess?” asked 
Curly quickly. 

“No,” I said. “But it’s so, 
just the same—isn’t it?” 
“Well, don’t say anything 
to anybody, please. 
It's the first time I 
ever did such a 
thing in my life, 
and will undoubt- 
edly be the last. 
And I'm not sure 
I'm doing Willy 
any real kindness, at 
that. I'm probably 
just helping to spoil 
a good gardener.” 

He was talking 
just like the Curly 
Carhart I had made 
“DON’T YOU DARE TELL such a point of dis- 
WILLY WHAT YOU KNOW liking. But this 
OR SUSPECT!” I SAID time, I didn’t see 

how he could talk 
any other way. He couldn't very well admit, “Yes, I am the 
noble benefactor.” He was in the position of the hero in 
a story I once read, who saved the heroine from drowning, 
and then said, “It’s nothing!” Which might be modest, but 
struck me as not very polite. 

I saw his clutch go in again. Impulsively I asked, “Are you 
in any hurry? Can't you stay for the afternoon, and maybe 
have some tennis?” 

“You don’t want me,” said Curly. 

But I beckoned to Mother to come down from the porch 
and back up my invitation. She looked slightly —— by 
my sudden cordiality toward Curly. But hospitality has al- 
ways been her strong point; and with three daughters grow- 
ing up in the house, she has learned not to express surprise 
at anything. 

So Curly stayed. We had a little tennis, and a swim after- 
ward. Then it was such a lovely warm evening that we had 
dinner in the screened porch, with candles on the table, and 
a bowl of pink and lavender asters. (Continued on page 30) 





By HUBERT EVANS 


ROM the window seat of the hotel 

room she was sharing with Flo 

Laurier, her chum, Donna could see the harbor of 
Vancouver, British Columbia. It was a stirring sight which, 
at any time but this, would have found a response in Donna’s 
adventure-loving heart. But every time she looked, she saw 
yachts—and every time she saw yachts she was painfully re- 
minded of the long-dreamed-of cruise which, without warn- 
ing, Fate had snatched from her. 

“I only wish—”’ she was beginning to think ruefully when 
her pluck reasserted itself. She sprang to her feet. ‘““What’s 
the matter with you?” she demanded of her reflection in 
the dressing-table mirror. ‘‘Pull yourself together. You de- 
serve to be—to be—” she groped for a word—"keel- 
hauled !”” 

The vehemence of that last word jolted her Airedale, 
Bender, out of his snooze on the rug. 

"S’matter?”” his sleep befuddled ‘Woof’ demanded. 
“Burglars or something?’ Then seeing his mistress con- 
fronting the mirror he stalked to her side, and not being able 
to see the foe there, he sidled to the corner and cocked his 
tousled head at a ludicrous angle, while he squinted between 
the back of the mirror and the wall to glimpse the ruffhan 
Donna had addressed. 

Not being able to see this intruder, who went by the name 
of Keelhaul, Bender sniffed gustily. The scent of furniture 
polish and wall paper was all that came to his black button 
of a nose, but being a dog with imagination, he was not to 
be put off so easily. If there wasn’t a thug behind that mirror 
there ought to be. 

“Come out in the open—and fight like a man!” his growl 
challenged. 

“Bender, stop clowning,” Donna admonished. Then she 
picked up the special-delivery letter which had come from 
her uncle in Seattle that morning, though she and Flo had 
read it at least ten times already. 

‘My dear Donna,” the letter began. “I have to write you 
that our cruise aboard the Roamer is definitely off. Last night 
a cable from Hongkong reached me. Another engineering 
job. I’ve already booked passage for China. 

“However, I've done the next best thing for you and 
Flo. I've wired my old friend of Klondike days, Billy Baggs, 
to look you up in Vancouver and show you his part of the 
coast. Billy’s boat may not be luxurious, but it will be com- 
fortable and roomy. So when a chubby, untidy old-timer pre- 
sents himself, do not let appearances fool you—he may be 
old man Adventure in disguise.” 

At that instant the room ‘phone rang, and Flo's excited 
voice greeted Donna, as she lifted the receiver. 

“I've found Billy Baggs, Donna—he’s a treasure. I’m 
down at the water front now. Can’t you come down right 
away, and see his boat?’ She described the meeting place. 
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Donna snatched up her hat and purse, 

from the top of the dressing-table, 
and before the harum-scarum Bender could make out what 
was up, he was unceremoniously pushed out of the room. 
He followed his mistress down the passage, and crowded 
into the elevator hard upon her heels. 

Donna found an excited Flo pacing up and down before 
the newsstand she had named as rendezvous. 

“Billy Baggs is quaint—really he is. And he calls his boat 
the Sally,” Flo explained, as they strolled along the wharf at 
which scores of fishing boats were moored. At the end of 
the wharf, a fat, rosy-cheeked little man of sixty-odd years 
awaited them. His bald head was bronzed by the sun, and he 
wore a seaman’s blue jersey, overalls, and tennis shoes which 
wear and sea water had bleached a nondescript gray. He 
radiated good humor, however, and the introduction over, 
he led the girls down a flight of rickety steps, at the foot 
of which his dinghy was tied. 


RANKY old box,” Mr. Baggs wheezed as he helped 

them into his skiff. “Should be in the front yard—with 
flowers planted in it. Easy now! By the whiskered old Hugh- 
ie!” he exclaimed, as Bender came slithering down the steps, 
and all but pushed him head foremost into the water. 

“So you got one of those little cares, too?” he asked 
Donna as, with a nod at the excited Airedale in the stern, he 
started to row them out to the Sally. “Maybe we can take 
him along. Some dogs are pests aboard a work boat. But 
him—” And here Mr. Baggs saw the imps of fun that 
danced in Bender’s brown eyes. He chuckled. “I guess he'll 
do,” he added, going on to explain that the Sa//y was under 
charter as a fish carrier, working between the city and the 
salmon trolling grounds farther north. 

“I on’y wish I was free to jest cruise,” he went on, address- 
ing Donna. “When your Uncle Larry wrote me, I thought 
following the fishing fleet would be no fun for the likes of 
you. But your partner here—” he nodded toward Flo—"'she 
claims you're ready for anything.” 

“Of course we are,’ Donna told him. 

‘‘Now you re loggin’. Well, here’s the Sa//y. Climb aboard. 
If you two think you can put up with the accommodation, 
we'll go straight up town, get your luggage, and start north 
this afternoon.” 

As they drew alongside the Sally, Flo, in the act of clamb- 
ering aboard, found her way blocked by a large, black and 
brown hound who regarded her with melancholy eyes. 
Bender yipped a rough and ready greeting, and made a sec- 
ond attempt to capsize the skiff. 

“Stand clear, Bella,” Mr. Baggs ordered, and the hound 
withdrew to the stern where she eyed them with the haughti- 
ness of a Spanish duenna administering a snub. 

But the snub was wasted on Bender. When the three 
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An impish Airedale and a sedate hound turn the tables 


on a villain, and become fast friends 


entered the cabin, he sidled up to the aloof Bella, his tail stub 
wagging, his black lips parted in a grin. When the girls 
came on deck again he was still being snubbed—and still 
unaware of the fact. 

“That's settled then,” Mr. Baggs said. ““The cabin’s yours. 
I'll bunk in the wheelhouse.” 

As the girls and their guide prepared to go ashore for the 
luggage, Bender felt his leash snapped on. He squirmed in 
protest as he was tied in the cockpit. He whined a little as 
they pushed off, but such a — setback could not dampen 
his bubbling spirits. He, too, felt there was adventure afoot, 
and when the three returned he was sprawled in the sun, 
grinning as impishly as before at the Tisdainful Bella. He 
strained on his leash to watch the man lift the anchor, and 
when he heard the heavy duty engine start, he barked his 
delight. 

“Turn him loose,” Mr. Baggs told Donna as they chugged 
out of the harbor. ‘He can’t make trouble now.” 

But Billy Baggs, for all his time-mellowed wisdom, had 
yet to meet a dog with Bender’s genius for trouble-making. 

They had not been at sea an 
hour before Flo and Donna 
learned that, if they sought ad- 
venture, they had come to the 
right quarter. Mr. Baggs broke 
it to them gently. 

“You girls never 
done any smugglin’, 
ch?” he asked bland- 
ly as they sat with 
him in the wheel- 
















































































house, from which they could feast their eyes upon the 
snow-crowned mountains to the north. “Course, I don't 
mean real smugglin’. But there’s a craft shadowin’ me, and 
me and the Sally's been made to act like we was in that 
business. 

“Y’see, it’s this-a-way. I’m buyin’ salmon from an outfit 
of hand trollers—family folks mostly. Some of the women 
fish with the rowboats, same’s the men. Between us, we've 
located a new trollin’ ground. Some of the big companies 
would like to know where it is. But we aren't sayin’. There's 
one buyer, though, that’s been gettin’ warmer an’ warmer on 
my trail. Comin’ down, I jest dodged him at Wicked Pass; 
and now I hear he’s layin’ for the Sa//y on the run north.” 

A crash from the engine room interrupted the narrative. 
All three went below, to find that Bender's passion for ex- 
ploring had led him to push his inquisitive nose among the 
cans of grease and oil where, having lost his balance as the 
boat rolled, he had brought the cans crashing to the floor. 

“As I was sayin’,” Mr. Baggs resumed, when they were 
in the wheelhouse again, “this man—a buyer by the name 
o Gorth—is mighty curious 
about where I'm gettin’ my big 
loads of prime fish. An’ if he 
finds out, it will be just too bad 
for those hand trollers. Yes, sir, 
just too bad. Old hands in the 
salmon fishin’ won't 
deal with Gorth, but 
these hand trollers, 
they don’t know his 
game.” 

“And what is his 
game?’ Flo asked. 

“Well, if he finds 
our fishin’ (Con- 
tinued on page 37) 


BENDER FELT HE 
W AS SUSPECTED 
AND GULPED NER- 
VOUSLY. “OH, WE 
WERE JUST FOOL- 
IN’ "ROUND,” HE 
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Bright 
Lagoon 


The Gaylord sisters are 
accidental eavesdrop pers 
on a beautiful stranger 


By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 
Illustrated by Harvé Stein 


The story so far: For generations, the name “‘Gay- 
lord of Bright Lagoon” had stood in Florida for 
success and hospitality, but under the third Jasper 
Gaylord the great orange plantation had run down. 
The Gaylord girls—Josephine, Mandy and Car- 
roll—had no companions and no modern clothes, 
but they managed to be happy, nevertheless. They 
were delighted when the Ashtons, a doctor’s fam- 
ily, turned the neighboring plantation into a sana- 
torium. There were two Ashton boys, Joel and Jon. 
Joel told them about a patient of his father’s, Kits 
Cronin, a girl haunted by some mysterious fear. 


PART Il 


HE DAY after Joel’s visit to 

Bright Lagoon, Josephine and 

Mandy donned their best—which 
was to say their least faded and mended 
—sweaters and _ skirts, laboriously 
whitened their linen pumps, and stuck 
their most recent, home-knit berets ato 
smooth black and curly golden ame § 
at the angle affected by their favorite 
screen stars in the one movie magazine 
they followed faithfully, and walked across to Golden Point 
to call on Joel's mother, and offer their neighborly services. 

Carroll had refused, at the last moment, to accompany 
them, after making the woeful discovery that one of her 
own white shoes had, as she despairingly expressed it, 
“sprung a leak all across the toes.” 

They had not realized from Joel's careless description that 
a staff of well-trained Northern servants had been trans- 
ported to Golden Poin, with its new owners, and they were 
surprised to find the house in immaculate order; every 
charming, well chosen piece of furniture in its most effective 
place, and ruffled wisps of airy muslin fluttering at open case- 
ment windows. 

They quite lost their hearts to Joel’s mother, at first sight. 
She was a good deal like Joel—or perhaps it should be 
phrased the other way ‘round—in her simple directness of 
manner, her sturdy build, and the exact same sandy shade of 
her hair which was still untouched by gray. 

She seemed genuinely touched by their having come over 
to offer their help, and assured them there would probably 
be many occasions on which she would have to call on them 
for advice as to local conditions and customs. She had never 
lived in the South before, she explained, except for short 
visits to big resort hotels, and she was not sure she would 
find keeping house down here easy. 









Dr. Ashton, who came in soon after they had been served 
with iced tea and delicious, tiny sandwiches by a neat, gray- 
uniformed maid, was more reserved and formal in his man- 
ner than his wife and son. But the sisters thought him dis- 
tinguished looking, and Mandy, noting his tired eyes, re- 
membered what Joel had said about his having overworked, 
and wondered whether he mightn’t turn out quite a different 
person, after a few weeks of rest and sunshine. There was 
something about those steady, dark eyes, in spite of their 
weariness, that made her believe they could twinkle humor- 
ously when one got to know their possessor better. 

Much to Josephine’s and Mandy's disappointment, they 
did not meet either the other brother, Jon, or Kits Cronin. 
The former had gone for a walk along the lagoon, Joel ex- 
plained regretfully. Miss Cronin’s absence was not explained 
at all. Evidently she had not formed the habit of having 
tea with the family, for no one referred to her, or seemed 
to expect her to put in an appearance. 

Before they left, Mrs. Ashton had insisted on their ap- 
pointing an evening for the following week, to return and 
dine informally at Golden Point. They must bring Carroil 
this time, she told them. She was so glad to have near 
neighbors; and her smile added that she heartily approved 
the neighbors in question. ; 

Mandy, who was excited by the very idea of a dinner 
party, had accepted with enthusiasm before she became con- 
scious of the fact that Josephine was trying to signal her 
frantically. 

“Oh, good gracious, Mandy, you've done it now!” Jose- 
phine burst out in despairing tones, as soon as the front door 
had closed behind them. She stood still in the center of 
the drive, and stared accusingly at her puzzled sister. 

“You don’t see, even yet!’ she gasped. “What are we 
going to wear?” 

Mandy whistled ruefully. ‘I never thought about that,” 
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she confessed. “Still, Jo, it’s us and not our clothes they 
want. We'll just wear the best we've got, and let it go at 
that.” 

“Please name the best,” Josephine insisted. “Our sweaters 
and sports skirts are all right for the daytime, even if they’re 
shabby. It’s quite smart to have well worn country clothes,” 
she added, quoting a fashion article she had pored over re- 
cently in a magazine. “But evening’s a different story. And 
remember, this mysterious Kit person has such lovely things 
that even a boy like Joel noticed them.” 

Mandy walked on in silence. To tell the truth, she was 
not even now sufficiently impressed by the poverty-stricken 
condition of their wardrobes. Such things mattered much 
more to Josephine. 

“There’s that rose dotted swiss of yours,” she offered 
hopefully, at last, as her elder sister did not break the silence. 

“Too short, and the whole front’s faded in streaks after 
the last washing,” Josephine said briefly. “And your yellow’s 
worse, if anything.” 

“Oh—well,” Mandy said vaguely, “we've five days to 
think of something.” 


f pee crossed the lagoon on the shaky old foot bridge, 
and walked toward the house through the glowing aisles 
of the orange trees. Many of them were already in blossom 
as well—blossoms and fruit on the trees at the same time. 
Mandy, who never grew so used to their sweetness that 
she didn’t sniff appreciatively, had just thrown her head 
back for a long breath, when she stiffened suddenly, and 
caught at her sister’s arm. 

“Look,” she gasped out, pointing with her other hand. 

A girl was flung down, full length, on the warm ground 
under one of the trees, with a big shade-hat on the grass 
beside her, and one slender arm shielding her eyes 
from the sun’s glare—a girl, the like of whom the Gay- 





THE GIRL WAS SINGING AN UN- 
FAMILIAR SONG, HER VOICE 
RINGING OUT IN THE STILLNESS 










lord sisters had never seen before. 

She was dressed all in palest blue ; 
a knitted dress whose superlative fit 
and smartness were a revelation to 
the young Gaylords of what a sweat- 
er costume could be. Her feet were 
encased in unbelievably tiny sport 
shoes of brown and white, and her 
uncovered head was so shiningly 
golden it actually dazzled the eye of 
the beholder, in that hot Florida 
sunshine. 

“It must be—” Mandy breathed, 
staring with all her might at the blue 
and golden vision. Josephine, al- 
most as excited as she, nodded 
understandingly. 

“Kits Cronin in person,” she 
whispered back. “Joel was right. 
She'’s—gorgeous. It’s exactly the 
right word for her. Do you suppose 
she’s asleep?” 

But she was not asleep, for at 
that moment she sat up abruptly, 
rubbing her eyes with one small, 
doubled-up fist, childishly. Then, 
with a single lithe bound, she was 
on her feet, leaning back against the 
trunk of the orange tree, her face 
lifted to the tree tops in a dramatic pose, her eyes unseeing. 

She flung both arms out, and spoke aloud, in a clear, rich 
voice that had the thrilling quality of a deep-toned bell. 
The Gaylords were near enough to catch her words, and 
they stared at one another in astonishment. 

“I could have done it,” the stranger was declaiming with 
passionate conviction. “It was a part absolutely made to or- 
der for me!” 


(> of her outflung arms dropped to her side, and the 
hand clenched itself in an angry little fist. The smooth, 
white forehead was knitted in a frown that, however, could 
not mar the girl’s quite extraordinary loveliness. She had 
a face like a rose, Mandy thought; the pale pinky-yellow 
kind that have deep golden centers. Her cheeks were just 
that warm shell-pink, and her hair was more gold than 
even the most perfect rose could boast for a heart. 

The eyes of the astonishing stranger were brown, wide- 
open, and troubled just now. And there was something 
vaguely familiar about her, that made Mandy's own fore- 
head crease into lines of concentration, trying to remember 
where she had seen her before. For she was suddenly con- 
vinced that she had seen her. And not so very long ago, 
either. 

Should they go forward boldly and introduce themselves, 
she wondered, her breath coming faster at the daring 
thought. After all, the other was on their ground. 

She tightened her grip on Josephine’s arm, and gave her 
sister an impatient little shake. 

“Let’s go over and speak to her,” she whispered and 
then stopped, on a held breath, for the stranger was singing, 
that thrilling, clear young voice of hers ringing out in the 
stillness of the warm day in an unfamiliar but somehow 
haunting melody. Every word came distinctly to the place 
where they stood, spellbound, listening. 





THRE 


“I’m homesick for ripe fields of grain, 
With poppies red that blaze 

Their cheerful splendor all across 
The peaceful country days. 

But most of all, I’m homesick for 
That girl I used to be— 

Poor, happy little Maid of France, 
Beneath your apple tree!” 


Mandy lifted her hands impulsively to clap, at the song's 
end, but Josephine stopped her with a gesture, and they 
stood in silence as the strange girl wheeled, and walked 
swiftly off down the path to the foot bridge, her bent head 
focusing the sun’s- rays about it with a curious effect of an 
aureole. The blue of her dress disappeared between the tree 
trunks, and she was gone as suddenly as they had first come 
upon her. 

Except for the fact that she had forgotten her big shade- 
hat, the sisters might have been tempted to believe they 
had imagined the odd little scene. But there the big, floppy 
beach hat lay on the green grass, with a fanciful twist of 
Bougainvillea bloom about the crown, as if its owner had 
been trying her hand at millinery fashions with real flowers. 

“I'd better run after her with it,” Mandy suggested, but 
a little hesitantly, nodding at the hat. “She oughtn’t to go 
about in this sun without it; specially as she can’t be accli- 
mated yet.” 

Josephine ignored the remark. Her dark eyes were shining 
with a flame of excitement they did not often show, for she 
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was not in the least an excitable young person by nature. 

“Do you know who that is?” she demanded of Mandy, 
in a strained voice. 

“‘No—oo, but she did look sort of familiar,” Mandy 
answered, frowning again at the recollection. 

“She’s Catharine Crown, that new young movie star 
Hollywood’s gone so mad over,” Josephine pronounced 
solemnly. “Her picture was in this month’s Movieland. 
Don’t you remember? She’s only starred in three pictures 
so far—the last one was Candlelight. They're predicting 
great things for her. I’m as certain it’s she, as I am you're 
Mandy Gaylord. But what on earth is she doing here?” 


OU must be mistaken,” Mandy insisted, though her 

own voice shook excitedly, for she had remembered 
the picture her sister spoke of. “It’s probably just a likeness. 
Only it 7s an awfully good one. That was what I was trying 
to think of, when she first stood up and sang. But that article 
in the magazine said she'd gone abroad for several months’ 
rest. Don’t you remember that, too?” 

“Yes, I know the article said so,” Josephine admitted. 
She scowled at the toe of her neatly whitened shoe, and 
shook her smooth black head with decision. ‘But there’s no 
mistake. That’s Catharine Crown. Why—don’t you see? 
Even the names are enough alike—Kits Cronin—Catharine 
Crown. Probably Kits Cronin is her real name, and they 
changed it, the way they always do, for the screen. That's 
why I didn’t want you to speak to her till we’d decided what 
we ought to do.” 

“Do? What do you mean ‘do?’ ”” Mandy asked 
wonderingly. 

“I don’t just know,” Josephine confessed. ‘But 
only think what a chance for us. She might even 
get me a small part in her next picture, if she takes 
a fancy to us.”’ She gazed dreamily beyond her sister. 

Mandy laughed out- 
right, her native common 
sense uppermost once 
more. “Well, I don’t 
believe I'd count on 
that, Joey precious,” she 
chuckled. “But I do 
think you may be right 
(Continued on page 41) 


“THIS IS WHAT I WANT, IF 
YOU DON’T MIND,” SAID CAR- 
ROLL. “IT OUGHT TO FIT ME 
WITHOUT MUCH ALTERATION” 

























an unspoiled outpost of France in Canada 


By 
FLORENCE 
PAGE 
JAQUES 


NLY two. weeks’ 
vacation?” I said. 
“No good. No 


good at all. I want to go 
to France.” 

“I know you do,” said 
my husband. “And I've 
been thinking. How about 
motoring to France?” 

“Motoring in France? 
Idiot ! Ten days to get there and back would leave us four—’’ 

“I didn’t say motor zv France. I said motor to. Did you 
ever hear of the Gaspé?” 

"The Gaspé?” 

“The Gaspé, my dear child, is a large peninsula, lying 
south and east of the St. Lawrence. It has a mighty headland 
stretching out into the gulf for one hundred and seventy 
miles, and it is almost uninhabited. In fact, the interior is 
absolutely wild country, roadless and townless. But there is 
a road around its edge, close to the water, that connects the 
fishing villages. Now, the inhabitants of these villages, my 
good woman, are French, very French, even more so than 
around Quebec. Most of them don’t speak English, and—” 

“It sounds marvelous!” I cried. ‘French fishing villages! 
Let’s go!” 

“I'd like it. I'd have a good chance to get sketches of sea 
birds. And Bonaventure Island is famous for its bird 
colonies. They say the Canadian government has made the 
one road a fine one, the last few years. But we don’t know 
about hotels—”’ 

“Oh, we don’t care about hotels! They'll have something!” 

So it was decided. 

We always try to take a long motor trip either before 
June, or after Labor Day. In that way we feel like travelers 
instead of tourists. So it was early on a sunny misty morning 
in September that we started in our car for the north. Early, 
I say, and that is what I mean, for my husband has a touch- 
ing belief that rising somewhere around half-past three is 
the summit of earthly bliss. 

We had seen Quebec, so we decided to go up along the 
Maine coast and cut across New Brunswick. After one night 
in Eastport, the most easterly town in the United States, we 
crossed the border into Canada. 

It was raining violently, in a dignified English manner, 
as we drove along the seacoast and then turned north through 
the interior of New Brunswick. About four in the afternoon 
we reached Fredericton, the capital, a quaint small town. 
It had a little church with a large severe hand, pointing 
straight up to heaven, on its steeple. Such a solemn re- 
minder! And in a restaurant, we ran into a “scrub lady,” 
scrubbing the floor serenely in a black satin evening gown. 


uests in Gaspe 


A naturalist and his wife decide to explore 






THE LIMP FIGURE STARTLED 
US FOR A MOMENT, BUT IT 
PROVED TO BE A SCARECROW 


From Fredericton, we went north through heavy forest 
to Campbellton, and as we neared the town, in a marsh we 
saw sixty—yes, we counted !—-sixty great blue herons. One 
great blue is always a breath-taking event for me—"‘bird 
of pomp and glory—’’ but sixty at once! I almost lost my 
breath permanently. 

From Campbellton, the Gaspé peninsula spreads to the 
east like a gigantic mitten. We took the inland road which 
cuts across the wrist of the mitten and brought us out on the 
north shore. Many people do the five hundred and odd miles 
around the peninsula in two or three days, but we wanted 
to linger and wander and really see the Gaspé. If we sud- 
denly found we had to hurry home, at least the fascinating 
north shore would be ours—the south shore is less wild 
and primitive. 


S° we drove across the base of the peninsula, from 
Campbellton to Ste. Flavie—from England to France. It 
was a sunny sparkling morning, and as we sped along a 
mountain gorge we felt as gay as the wild ducks (mergan- 
sers, Lee said they were) that were catching fish in a rushing 
little river. We saw tiny one-man log cabins along the rapids, 
passed an ancient covered bridge, and had a picnic lunch on 
a steep pine-fragrant hillside. Then the country opened into 
hillside farms. Late in the afternoon we came to the coast 
—and found France! 

The afternoon sun was bright on the sea. We turned east 
along the sandy coast. The little villages were immediately 
different from our American ones. Always there was a 
semicircle of stony beach where small bare houses stood, 
guarded by a great wooden cathedral. This is a Catholic 
country and the cathedrals are surprising, considering the 
extreme poverty of the fisher folk. 

ideal the hills were green tapestries. Beyond the beach, 
the sea was a changing jewel-work. But between, on the 
rocky sand, never a tree nor a flash of color. Only the fish- 
ing nets and boats broke the austerity of the plain box-like 
houses. 

Between the villages, the scattered houses were invariably 
close to the road, never set back from the highway. We 
actually passed every house on the way! Even the children 
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seemed different—they had a French dash and chic, in spite 
of their poverty. And such graciousness! As yet they are not 
tired of tourists; they waved and smiled with delightful 
friendliness. 


WE stopped several times to watch the gulls flashing 
around the fishing boats, or to see men in blue two- 
wheeled carts dragging orange seaweed up from the water 
to spread on the fields. Once we halted at a red and white 
lighthouse and walked across country to investigate a prim- 
itive windmill. When it grew late, we began to look for a 
place to stay. Near the town of Matane—Saint Jerome 
de Matane, to be exact—we found a tiny tourist 

camp. 

They gave us a plain little cabin on the hill. We 

unpacked and then crossed the road to the beach. 
There we sat contentedly and watched the sea birds, . 
and the great steamers, far out, passing on their way 
to Europe. Gannets, great white birds with black 
wing-tips, twice as big as gulls, swung along with 
magnificent dignity, and then dropped like stones into 
the water after fish. The sky turned to pale rose, drift- 
ed into gray, and the tiny lilac waves clucked sleepily 
at our feet. Shore 
birds ran along 
past us down the 
beach. We saw our 
first loon diving, in 
the dusk. Then, de- 
ciding that we liked 
the Gaspé, we went 
into the gas station 
for supper. 

I hated to get up 
early next morning, 
but it was worth it, 
with the world so 

















































clear and petal-fresh. Our ride along the shore that Saturday 
morning was the friendliest I have ever known. Children, 
villagers, workmen on the road, all spoke to us. A tiny girl 
on a balcony, with a kitten in her arms, blew us a kiss, and a 
small boy smoking a pipe waved it cheerfully at us. 

After Matane, there were no real towns. Only meager 
villages, each huddled around its imposing cathedral. Stark 
small houses—I hardly knew why they were so picturesque. 
They were unpainted or white, once in a while pink, with no 
trees or shrubs to enliven them. But the sun on them made 
them look like Hopper paintings. And of course the fishing 
boats and docks and nets are always decorative. One thing 
that amused us was the door on the second floor of many 
houses, opening out on nothing at all. We hoped the people 
who lived in those houses were not given to walking in 
their sleep! 
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Between villages, there were no longer many houses, but 
often a great black cross of wood standing above the sea, 
sometimes with a square of fence around it. When a village 
was too small for a cathedral, it always had one of these 
crosses near it. The fishermen look for the cross as they 
come in from sea. 

The water gleamed like sapphire, with the intense blue 
the Mediterranean is so proud of—almost fire blue. We 
were glad to have the cool forest green on the other hand. 
Now and then we passed a bullock cart, and even one or 
two of the dog carts that were once used so much. We saw 
outdoor ovens still constantly used, and boats. sawed in half 
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OUR MOTOR-BOAT WAS 
LIKE A GIANT ROW- 
BOAT WITH AN ENGINE 

















OFF MT. JOLI_ LIES 
A GIGANTIC MONOLITH 
PIERCED BY TWO HUGE 
ARCHES. ONLY THE 
SEA BIRDS KNOW IT; NO 
HUMAN BEING HAS 
EVER CONQUERED IT 





and used as pig sties. Road-signs were in French. 

We had planned to have a picnic lunch along 
the shore, but some people at breakfast had told us 
of a charming hotel near Ruisseau Arbour—really 
just a very small French farmhouse, but the thrifty 
family had decided to take in tourists. So we stopped 
there for lunch. 

It was enchanting. A minute front yard crammed 
with bright flowers introduced this doll house, and 
inside was a salon filled with the most amazing pic- 
tures, crayon enlargements, chromo calendars and 
spangled saints. A demure daughter of the house gave us 
luncheon, and we had an embarrassing and merry time 
gesticulating about our travels. With the aid of much pan- 
tomime and an English and French dictionary, we discovered 
that she was warning us that workmen were repairing the 
road ahead. I thought she was telling us of a war, at least. 


N the afternoon, we came to Mt. St. Pierre and Mt. Louis. 

Here the cliffs along the sea were gigantic. They hung out 
over the road with such menacing defiance that I was almost 
afraid, even on a sunny gold September afternoon, How 
appalling they would be in midwinter—and how glorious! 
Inland from here is Table Mountain where one may sce 
caribou by merely walking thirty miles or so. 

We decided to stop for the night at Madeleine, a hamlet 
at the mouth of a small wild river. Just before we reached it, 
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EVERY VILLAGE HAS 
ITS CATHEDRAL, OR 
CROSS SERVING AS A 
LANDMARK FOR THE 
HOMING FISHERMEN 


SOME OF THE HOUSES 
ARE WHITE, OR PINK; 
OTHERS, UNPAINTED, 
ARE WEATHERED GRAY 

























the road began to go 
savage and swoopy, 
as we had been told 
it would. The two 
inns there were 
small; we chose the 
Bon Accueil, on the 
hill, which was real- 
ly a bungalow. Of 
the large family who 
gave us a “hearty welcome,” only the 
mother spoke English. She gave us a 
front room with a balcony that looked 
out over the water, and showed us 
with pride their modern bathroom 
with Froid and Chand. 


WE PASSED BULLOCK-CARTS AND 
FVEN AN OCCASIONAL DOG-CART 


FTER we had freshened ourselves 
with the chaud water and un- 
packed a little, we took a walk. Up 
through the forest we followed an 


old logging railroad, deserted now. : re 


Over a rickety bridge and around a 

spur, up a valley, we went, fascinated to realize that, if we 
should go on, we would find the country empty of life ex- 
cept for moose and bear until we reached the other shore 
almost a hundred miles away. 

On our way back, we stopped to rest in an upland 
meadow. Lee found wild raspberries while I lay in the grass 
and scribbled. White strawflowers, buttercups and wild 
asters swayed around me, and I looked down over dark 
pines and pasture to the larkspur sea. On a wooden fence 
below I could see a fresh bearskin nailed. 

Then a migration of goldfinches came by us. They flashed 
their tiny splendors among the goldenrod stalks—so 
thoughtful of them to choose goldenrod to cling to! I did 
appreciate the gold-feather, gold-flower composition. Chick- 
adees were cheeing up in the pine tops, and Lee —— 
picking raspberries, to my sorrow, to make a sketch of one 
with a pine cone. 

We had dinner with a French lawyer, and then took a 
twilight walk down the road to the rushing river. We sat 
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on the bridge, and I read the guide book, with its legends 
of devils and saints and “gou-gous” and ogres. Anse Pleu- 
reuse, Weeping Cove, is so named because, for a long time, 
the people there heard a ghost weeping in the forest. In 
fact, the ghost went right on weeping until the brave curé 
went out alone and found the sound was made by two trees 
rubbing together. These he cut down, and ever after was 
greatly honored for evicting the mournful goblin. 


8 Sunday morning came a wonderful ride through wild 
gorges. Again a blue day, with the first faint tinge of 
autumn gold in the birches on the rounded mountains. The 
air was honey sweet and bright with wind. Our spirits went 
up and up. Even coming to the crest of a hill and seeing a 
limp figure hanging 
from a bare branch 
didn't depress us, 
though I admit we 
were startled for a mo- 
ment. We stopped and 
a took a picture of the 
scarecrow. 

The road was a roll- 
er coaster, violent and 
twisted, with grand 
vistas Over mountains 
and down steep ra- 
vines to the ocean. 
Trafhic bothered us for 


the first time that day for 
everyone in this country 
goes to Mass. So we decid- 
ed not to drive far on Sun- 
day. We only went thirty 
miles, in fact, to Grand Etang. 

Grand Etang is the tiniest fishing village in the world. 
Tucked down in a fold of the mountains, it has only a hand- 
ful of houses. But it has a Lord of the Seignerie. The richest 
man in the Gaspé, they say, owns it and lives there. He has 
a small white cottage; and it, and five or six other little 
houses, are cuddled down by a small half-moon bay. To 
the south is a tidal pond, and some rapids lead into it from 
a fresh-water lake, a lake pansy blue and brown, hemmed 
in by mountain forests. There was a row of log cabins on 
a cove in this lake, and on a sandy spit lay canoes. It was 
really when we saw those canoes that we decided not to 
drive any more on Sunday. 

The cabins were about half a mile from the mite of 
a village. We turned and went back to interview the Lord of 
the Seignerie. He gave us a cabin and sold us groceries— 
no restaurants nor hotels in Grand Etang! So we built a fire 
in our iron stove and cooked dinner. Then we went canoeing. 

Such clear water between the (Continued on page 42) 





“Under the Greenwood Tree’ 


Camping means more fun, more friends, more chance to learn swimming, ga 


songs, handicraft, and all toe out-door arts 


THE STORE AT PINEGROVE CAMP, 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA IS 
WELL SUPPLIED AND WELL RUN 


CAMP WILDWOOD, OREGON HAS A STOVE 
ARRANGED SO THAT THE FLUE TAKES THE 
CHILL OFF THE WATER FOR THE SHOWERS 


TENTS IN ORDER, AND ALL 
READY FOR A DAY OF FUN AT 
KNOBVIEW, MISSOURI 


GIRL SCOUTS OF ST. ? 
MINNESOTA SET UP 
BARBECUE IN FINES 


. wk 


TWO GIRL SCOUTS OF PORT CLINTON, 
OHIO FIND THEIR ADIRONDACK PACK 
BASKETS USEFUL AND EASY TO CARRY 





CAMP HOOVER, SYRACUSE, NEW 
YORK HAS SPLENDID BATHING: 
A LAKE CLEAR AS CRYSTAL, 
SHALLOW NEAR SHORE FOR THE 
BEGINNERS AND, FURTHER OUT, 
DEEP ENOUGH FOR REAL DIVING 


CAMP ROMANY TRAIL AT EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
HAS A GROUP OF ENTHUSIASTIC LIFE SAVERS 








“WE'RE OFF FOR CAMP, AND THE LIFE A GIRL SCOUT AT WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 
OF FUN AND FREEDOM ! SOMETHING DOING VISITS HER FOOD CACHE WHERE EDIBLES 
EVERY SINGLE MINUTE. BETTER JOIN us!” ARE KEPT COOL IN A DAMP AND SHADY PIT 











GIRL SCOUTS FROM 
OAKLAND, MARY- 
LAND COOL OFF AF- 
TER A LONG HIKE 





A JAMESTOWN, NEW 
YORK GIRL SCOUT 
RIDING A DONKEY 
ON HOGSBACK HILI 


HE essay which follows was written by Mary Caroline Tufts, 
after a summer spent at Camp Hoffman, West Kingston 
Rhode Island. As most Girl Scouts know, the name “Paul 
Bunyan” is a reference to the legendary hero of the lumber camps. 


The Woodsman 


We call him “Paul Bunyan.” Who else could build by hand a 
cabin of cedar trees, putting a wonderful big stone fireplace in it? 
Who else could construct an outdoor stone stove, in whose oven the 
grandest apple pies, or pop-overs, or cakes can be made, while 
the rest of the meal is filling the air with outdoor cooking odors 
from the open grate? And as for blueberry flapjacks, or johnny 
cake, no one can beat him. On a camping trip, Paul is the best of 
company, and is always one jump ahead of everyone else with ideas 
for cooking, or for comfort. 


There aren't many men who could take an old Dodge motor, put 
it into an ancient truck body, and give us the handiest thing in 
camp. When we wanted a larger swimming beach on the edge of 
our little lake, who but he would have dived in to loosen sharp 
rocks and uproot water plants, leaving a smooth sandy bottom? 
And once, when we planned an evening meal outside, he took empty 
coffee-tins, pricked the sides with the point of a nail into various 
designs, fastened a piece of tin in the bottom to hold a wax candle, 
and put a wire handle on, making the most practical of lanterns. 


All the lore of his Yankee country is at his finger tips. He isn’t 
educated in the sense of years spent in school, but he has amazing 
practical knowledge. He is a kindly giant in appearance, a carpenter 
by trade, an artist when it comes to boat-making, house-planning, or 
practical decoration. When he was younger, he was a woodsman, 
gaining a knowledge of trees, a sense of direction, and a feeling for 
the out-of-doors. 


Paul enjoys young people, believing girls should be able to do 
everything boys do. In winter he does carpenter work, and mends 
furniture. His summers he spends at a girls’ camp which he has 
built, and where he is greatly loved. Every week-end in fall, winter, 
and spring he spends in aiding groups of campers. 


Happy Daysare Here Again 


OUR STAR REPORTER 




















Don’t forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives a 
book as an award. For the Star Reporter's Box, your story 
should contain no less than two hundred words, no more 
than three hundred. It should answer the questions: What 
was the event? When did it happen? Who took part? 
What made it interesting? 


Bese ANNE EVANS of Troop 36, Lansdowne, Penn- 
sylvania, has the honor of being named Star Reporter for 
July. Jean Anne writes: 


“Indian customs are fascinating and very appropriate 
to an outdoor life, so we pioneers at Camp Indian Run de- 
cided to be Indians. First we elected’ a chief and medicine 
man. Of course, Pale Face methods of election would never 
do, so we were awakened in the dead of night by a tom- 
tom. We donned our blankets, picked up two sticks, and 
solemnly followed our leader through the woods to our 
ceremonial tipi. No word was spoken, except the names of 
those previously nominated. Then turtle shells were passed 
around, one for each nominee, and we cast our sticks into 
the preferred shells. 


“Of all our activities, the most impressive, was earning 
Indian names. Like Indian boys, we must prove our courage 
and endurance. We started, three at a time, by fasting from 
meat for three days—and those steaks did look good ! Then, 
on the third day, we gathered wodd and went without 
supper. After regular camp fire that night, we all arose, 
formed a line and, with the first candidate carrying a torch, 
went to her chosen spot. Here she had all her wood col- 
lected and a fire laid. She lit this with the torch, and we 
sang an Indian prayer; then the second girl lit her torch, 
and we went on to her place. When all three girls were 
left, the rest of us went silently back to camp, and didn't 
speak until we had finished the ceremony the next morn- 
ing. Then, if the girl could say that she had stayed awake 
and kept her fire going all night, we burned, on a piece of 
bark, all the names we had called her, and she was given 
her new name. Four girls in our group received the honor 
this summer.” 



























Camp for every Girl Scout! If 
you can’t go away, attend the day 
camp in your town. And if there 
2s none, how about starting one 
this year? 


GIRL SCOUTS AT CAMP 
SHADOW BROOK, CALI- 
FORNIA HUNT FRESH 
WATER SPECIMENS 








ONE OF THE SWIM- 
MING RAFTS IN A 
POOL NEAR LITTLI 
ROCK, ARKANSAS 





GIRL SCOUTS FROM TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
COOK “TWISTERS” FOR THEIR LUNCHEON 


“On Their Own” 
: . @ 
ROCHESTER, NEw York: At the close of the 
school year, six girls and two leaders packed 
duffel bags, armed themselves with scrub 
brushes and soap, and set out for The Cabin, 
otherwise known as “Skeeter Lodge.” Two 
years ago the Boy Scouts of our church built 
the cabin to be used for week-ends and day 
hikes. The Girl Scouts have access to it, and 
have also enjoyed short encampments there. 

The first day we started in by scrubbing 
the china cupboard and washing all the 
dishes. By noon of the second day, the pan 
cupboard found itself cleaned and rear- 
ranged. About this time we all pitched in, 
and chopped or sawed to replenish the wood 
supply. The next day, if a Boy Scout had 
paid us a visit, he might have remarked 
upon the lovely grain of the wooden floors 
which had been thoroughly scrubbed. 

We hiked daily to the beach where a vig- 
orous swim made the return trip more en- 
joyable. Cooking every meal out-of-doors 
added zest to our appetites and charcoal to 
our potatoes. We limited our budget to two 
dollars per person for a complete week, and 
we didn’t lack for wholesome food, either. 

Since the lack of civilian clothes pre- 
vented our going to church we conducted 
a Scouts’ Own camp fire, deriving our chief 
inspiration from old and new hymns and 
camp songs we all knew. We came to a 
fuller appreciation of the wonders of nature 
and particularly the beauties of the sinking 
sun and evening sky, and by the end of the 
week we had fully recuperated from the 
Strain of the school year. 


A GIRL SCOUT PA- 
TROL AT CLEARFIELD 
PENNSYLVANIA DOES 
A LITTLE CO-OP- 
ERATIVE ROWING 





SWIMMING BUDDIES BALANCE ON THE SPRINGBOARD 


_ . BEFORE TAKING OFF INTO THE COOLING WATERS 
Troop 53 OF THIS LAKE NEAR LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
MELVA BECKER and VERNA VOLZ 
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Curly Carhart’s Medal 


(Continued from page 17) 

In the evening, Bob Hammond and Tom 
Cummings came over, and Arthur Eldridge. 
Ernie got out her ukelele, and we all sat 
around and sang. There was a full moon, 
and a little breeze that brought the smell 
of outdoors—I wish I could say “the per- 


fume of flowers,” but there isn’t much 
perfume about a rock garden. 

I was enjoying myself, though Curly 
looked at me so often, and seemed so soft- 
ened when we sang “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,” or ‘Oh, that we two were 
Maying,” that after a while I began to be 
embarrassed. 

When he finally decided to leave, I 
walked out to his car with him. At the curb 
he turned and looked back toward the house. 
Then he drew a long breath, and said, 
“You've never really liked me, have you, 
Marian ?” 

“I've always misjudged you,” I said. 

‘No, you haven't,” said Curly. “You got 
me dead right. But you might take into 
consideration that I've never had the advan- 
tage of a home like yours.” 

“Why, Curly!” I stammered. 

“My parents are dead,” he went on. “I've 
been brought up in boarding schools. And 
of course I've always had too much money. 
Not that that’s my excuse for being a pig. 
But I hope you realize how lucky you are, 
Marian.” 

I didn’t know quite what to say; but I 


took his hand, and shook it hard. He opened 
his mouth, and shut it again. After he had 
dropped my hand and climbed into his car, 
he leaned out to ask, “Does Prom still seem 
a long way off?” 

I'd never changed my mind so fast about 
anybody. Still I was surprised when I heard 
myself say, ““Not too far off.” 

The next minute I almost jumped out of 
my skin. I'd thought Curly and I were all 
alone. But there beside me appeared Beth, 
holding out Curly’s hat, which he'd for- 
gotten. He wasn’t much used, I guess, to 
wearing a hat in summer. 

All Beth said when she handed Curly his 
hat was ‘Here!’ But after he'd driven away, 
I drew a long breath, and reflected that the 
only way to keep Beth from finding out a 
thing was to tell her in the first place. 

“Shall you be surprised,” I asked, “if I 
go to the Junior Prom at the U with a cheer 
leader—after all the things I've said about 
cheer leaders ?”’ 

“No. I heard him ask you,” said Beth. 
“It looks to me as if we'd have to change 
the conditions of awarding Curly Carhart’s 
medal.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” I said. “I was 
rather thinking of applying for it myself. 
I've not been hating myself exactly this fall 
you know. All those bids to football games 
and dances—I guess they've gone to my 
head. I’ve been sort of snippy to Dad about 
his movies; and I was downright rude to 


Curly. When he was our guest, too! Per- 
haps I'm the real candidate for the medal. 
Curly isn’t so conceited when you know him 
better. He has another side to him.” 

“He isn’t so modest,” said Beth. “Still, 
lots of fellows think pretty well of them- 
selves. But I'm sure Curly wins the medal 
for having the most up his sleeves.” 

“If you mean a Prom bid *T began. 

“A Prom bid up one sleeve,” said Beth. 
“And Santa Claus up the other. Willy still 
believes in Santa Claus. But I don’t.” 

I seized her arm. “If you dare tell Willy 
what you know—or suspect ” I hinted. 

“Too bad it has to be kept such a dark 
secret,” said Beth with a grin. “It would 
make such a swell plot for one of Dad's 
movies. By the way, he’s going to take a 
picture of you tomorrow working on your 
rock garden.” 

I drew a long breath, and thought what 
Curly had said about my family. “Well, if 
it amuses Dad ” IT said mildly. 

“Sure,” said Beth. ‘Marian, I suppose 
Curly really will go on letting Willy have 
money enough to keep him in the U all next 
year?” 

I know now, of course, that Curly did 
just that. But in advance I was as sure of 
it as I am this minute. 

“Yes, he will,” I said. “I'll have to talk 
old Jim into helping me, after all, if I want 
my rock garden to turn out anything but 
a rock pile.” 











Your Manners—by Air and Water 


(Continued from page 13) 
to the hold of the ship where it must stay. 

When you get your tickets, baggage tags 
bearing the name of your ship are given to 
you. On these tags are spaces in which you 
write your name, the number of your state- 
room, and the date of sailing. It is a good 
plan to have your bags marked, too, with 
your name or initials. For when your lug- 
gage is huddled together with hundreds of 
other pieces, it takes a discerning eye to 
identify it. 

If you send baggage to the pier, get it 
off early enough to arrive a day or two ahead 
of the day of sailing. When you arrive at 
the pier yourself, remember to reclaim any- 
thing that you've sent ahead, and see that 
it is put aboard the ship. Anything that you 
want in your stateroom should be plainly 
marked “Wanted.” Trunks or bags that you 
will not need until you disembark are 
marked ‘For the Hold.” 

The deck steward will help you locate 
your baggage, and will take you and your 
belongings to your stateroom. You will be 
thrilled as you come aboard. Everyone is, 
even those who have sailed many times. You 
will notice that all about you is an air of 
hustle and bustle. There are others like 
yourself setting out for the first time; there 
are seasoned travelers; and there are dozens 
of visitors, seeing their friends off. 

I would hunt up the deck steward first 
and see about your chair. You have to en- 
gage one for the trip. There is a fixed 
charge; and an additional charge for a rug, 
if you want one. You will need a rug un- 
less you are going South. Even then you 
may, On your first day out from a northern 
port. 





Ask the deck steward to place your chair 
in the kind of location you think you will 
like best: in a sunny spot, if you are a sun- 
lover; in a sheltered corner, if you want to 
stay out of the sun and wind. The best 
places are likely to be in demand, and it 
is “first come, first served.” 

Next let’s hunt up the steward who is in 
charge of the seating in the dining room. 
He may be the chief or the second steward, 
or the purser may have been assigned this 
task. On some ships there are two sittings, 
and you are asked whether you prefer the 
first or the second. Don’t be afraid to ask 
for the second. For the second sitting isn’t 
anything like the “second table,’ at which 
some of you may have been placed on those 
occasions when all your relatives came visit- 
ing at the same time, and there wasn't room 
enough for everyone at once. On _ ship- 
board, however, if there is any difference at 
all, I would say that it is in favor of the 
second rather than the first sitting. The sec- 
ond is more leisurely, and is likely to be 
made up of a more interesting group. You 
make your choice, however, depending upon 
the hours at which you prefer to have your 
meals. And unless you change your mind 
later, and ask the steward to change you 
to another time or another table, you keep 
the place assigned to you until the end of 
the journey. 

Now while you are still waiting for the 
ship to sail, you may have time to attend 
to one or two other details. For one thing 
you might take your money, your passports 
and any other valuable things you may have, 
and deposit them with the purser for safe- 
keeping. Then if you are sailing on a ship 
which has limited bath facilities, hunt up 





your bath steward, and have your name put 
down on his bath schedule. When there are 
plenty of bathrooms, and few people aboard, 
bath schedules are unnecessary. But when 
they are the rule of the ship, each passen- 
ger is given a definite time at which the 
bathroom is at his disposal. If such is the 
case on your ship, you are expected to fol- 
low the schedule, and not to change your 
mind and pick some other time to suit your 
mood or convenience. The hours most in 
demand are those directly before dinner, 
and in the morning before breakfast. Get 
your request in early if you have definite 
preferences. Otherwise you may have to take 
some other time that you won't like as well. 

By this time, unless you have gone aboard 
very early, you hear the crew calling, “All 
aboard that’s going aboard! All ashore that's 
going ashore!” You see a few late comers 
hurrying up the gangplank; and _ visitors, 
leaving, waving good-bys as they go. You 
see the gangplank hoisted up; you feel 
your ship moving slowly out into the har- 
bor. Finally you -are steaming out to sea, 
the coastline gradually fading away. You 
decide to go below and look at your state- 
room once more. Perhaps you take time to 
unpack. At least you stop long enough to 
hang up your frocks to give them a chance 
to lose whatever wrinkles they may have 
acquired. If you want to keep some of your 
money with you in your room, you lock it 
up in one of your bags. You should never 
leave your purse, or any valuable trinkets 
around where they might be picked up 
while you are out of your stateroom. The 
steamship company is responsible only for 
those things which you leave in care of the 
purser’s office. (Continued on page 32) 














bitterly about the looks of their 


for really the proper care of the hands 

is simple. You need to keep them clean and 
to dry them properly, pushing back the 
cuticle each time you wash them. You need 
to use a hand cream or lotion every day. 
And you need to manicure your nails once 
a week. That's all. It soon becomes a habit— 
as simple as eating your breakfast. 

Well-groomed fingers add to your good 
looks, and to your charm and poise and un- 
selfconsciousness. If your hands are soft and 
smooth, your cuticles neat, your nails well- 
shaped and polished, you can forget about 
them. They do not have to be doing some- 
thing every minute. They can afford to lie 
still and be admired. Will you keep this 
in mind, if by any chance you need to be 
urged or reminded about the importance of 
caring for your hands? 

I think that I have in the past outlined 
for you the correct manicure procedure, but 
since it is important and you may have 
mislaid the instructions, I'll tell you again. 

You will need a flexible file, emery 
boards, an orange-wood stick, curved 
manicure scissors, cotton, and an oily 
cream. One of those inexpensive little 
whitening pencils is also a great help if 
you have difficulties with dingy nail 
tips. You will probably want some form 
of nail polish. It comes in compact pow- 
der, or in liquid form. And for younger 
gitls I suggest that the powder polish 
is in better taste. A buffer may be used 
with the powder polish—or you can 
economize by using the palm of your 
hand. If liquid polish is used, of course 
you also need liquid 
polish remover. There 
is a new oily type 
which is especially 
kind to your nails. 

This is the proce- 
dure: First the nails 
are filed with the 
flexible file and then 
with the emery board. 
Then, if you are wear- 
ing liquid polish, it 
must be removed with 
the polish remover. 
Now soak the fingers 
in warm, soapy water 
to soften the cuticle, 
and make it easier to 
work with. Wrap the 
end of an orange- 
wood stick in cotton 
and dip it in cream, 
or oil, and gently push 
back the cuticle. With 
your nail scissors, clip 
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Helping Hands—and Feet 


Now that summer is here, and vacation plans under way, you will 
want to give extra care to your hands and feet 


I OFTEN hear people complaining By HAZEL RAWSON CADES of the finger tips, and to conform to 


off ragged nail edges left by filing, and any 
broken edges of cuticle. Now use your nail 
pencil under the tips, and then rinse your 
fingers in clear water and dry them care- 
fully before polishing. Powder polish is 
applied via the buffer or palm of the hand, 
liquid polish directly to the nail. Be very 
careful to buff only in one direction, and not 
too vigorously. As a final step in the mani- 
cure, apply cream to the base of the nails, 
rubbing it well in. 

May I warn you especially about clean- 
ing your nails with a sharp instrument, and 
about digging down at the sides of the nail 
and pulling the nail away from the flesh? 
Also may I urge you zof to cut your cuticle 
beyond an occasional clipping of a rough 
edge? Glycerine, olive oil, or any oily 
preparation, rubbed into the cuticles at 
night, will help to keep them nice. Nails 
should be filed to correspond to the contour 


WELL GROOM- 
ED FINGERS 
ADD TO YOUR 
GOOD LOOKS 
AND TO YOUR 
POISE AND 
UNSELFCON- 
SCIOUSNESS 
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your type of hand. Long, pointed nails 


hands and it makes me wonder, Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion are not in particularly good taste, and 


are awfully inconvenient to wear, and 
hard to keep looking nice if you really want 
to use your hands. And who doesn’t? Per- 
sonally I like an oval or rounded nail that 
follows the finger tip contour and does not 
extend beyond it. 

For some time now, we have heard how 
important our feet are to our poise, our com- 
fort and good looks. All of you know, of 
course, that you should wear the right kind 
of shoes, the kind that give your feet the 
proper combination of freedom and support. 
All of you have been taught, I am sure, to 
walk correctly, with your feet parallel. 
Many of you probably do foot exercises to 
strengthen your muscles. You know my old 
favorite—the one where you stand with 
your feet parallel and roll your weight to 
the outer edges of your feet ? 

Well, now I want to talk to you about 
a still further development in foot care and 
grooming. The barefoot sandal and bare leg 
fashions have made people very 
conscious of their feet lately, 
with the result that the pedicure 
has become more and more popu- 
lar. 

Foot grooming is, of course, 
less elaborate than hand groom- 
ing, but there are a few rules 
which I think every girl should 
follow, not only for the sake of 
the looks of her feet, but also for 
their comfort. Once a week, after 
a warm bath, any calluses should 
be gently rubbed with a pumice. 
The cuticles should be pressed 
back with an orange stick wrapped 
in cotton, just as you 
press back the flesh 
around your finger- 
nails. And the toe- 
nails should be cut 
carefully. Be sure to 
cut them straight 
across, however, to 
prevent ingrowing. | 
think it’s a good 
plan to file them a 
little with an emery 
board after you cut 
them—for your 
stockings’ sake, as 
well as for the looks 
of the nails. 

If you are troubled 
with hair on your 
legs, you can some- 
times bleach it into 
inconspicuousness 
with a mixture of 
hydrogen peroxide 
90% and ammonia 
water (weak) 10%. 
A safety razor is, I 
believe, the quickest 
method of re- (Con- 
tinued on page 44) 
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Your Manners—by Air and Water 


(Continued from page 30) 

And now, if you don’t want your ship- 
mates to think you childish, restrain your 
impulse to change your dress the first thing 
after you set sail. Experienced travelers sel- 
dom change for dinner the first night out, 
except on a brief voyage such as the trip 
from New York to Bermuda, which is only 
two days. On a European voyage, it is best 
to wait until the second night before you 
treat your fellow passengers to a sight of 
the new dinner dress you are dying to wear. 
In fact, all through the trip, you must appear 
casual about your clothes. They are im- 
portant, but you must never seem to take 
them seriously. Hold yourself in check, 
if you feel an impulse to emerge in a dif- 
ferent costume several times a day. 

After a few hours at sea, or at the most 
after a day or two, people begin speaking 
to each other. In the dining room, passen- 
gers at the same table say, “Good morn- 
ing,” or “How do you do,” and chat in an 
impersonal way, from the beginning of the 
trip. In all these relationships, strive for a 
happy medium, neither over friendly nor 
stand-offish. Naturally you will want to 
become acquainted with other young peo- 
ple on the ship, and to have some con- 
genial companions with whom to talk and 
play. You will want to meet a few nice 
boys who will ask you to dance with them. 
But you mustn’t be overeager to meet 
people, or you will find that, in your haste, 
you have attracted the wrong kind of ac- 
quaintances, and frightened away the very 
ones that you would most enjoy knowing. 


With you AMERICAN GIRL readers 
ever in my mind, you can imagine 
how interested I was, the other day, when 
a young man who had just returned from 
a West Indies cruise began telling me 
about his impressions of the girls on board. 
“There were a great many girls,” he 
explained. ‘I wanted to meet some of them. 
But before I made any move to get ac- 
quainted, I waited a couple of days and just 
looked things over. You know you can 
have an awfully dull time, if you get start- 
ed with the wrong crowd. So far as girls 
were concerned, I figured that I wouldn’t 
lose out by waiting, because I've noticed 
that usually it’s the least desirable girls that 
are dated up first. The kind you'd really 
like to know aren’t so quick about making 
friends with anyone who comes along. The 
second day out,” he went on, “I decided 
that there was one girl on the ship that I 
wanted to meet more than any that I'd 
seen.” 

“What was she like? Why did you want 
to meet her?” I wanted to know. 

“She looked jolly and interesting,” he 
replied. “Her clothes were nice, and she 
was well groomed. But I think what really 
attracted me most was the fact that she 
seemed to be having such a good time— 
without any particular effort. She was trav- 
eling with her father. I could see that they 
enjoyed being together, and that she wasn't 
always waiting for a chance to run off by 
herself, in order to pick up a conversation 
with the first man who looked her way. 

“On the other hand, she was friendly 
enough. But she didn’t pursue people. 
She talked and laughed with the people 
at her table; and she and her father 


chatted in a pleasant fashion with two 
girls whose deck chairs adjoined theirs.” 

The rest of the story is as you might 
expect. Having decided that he would like 
to meet this girl, my young friend, in the 
informal manner of people on shipboard, 
stopped at her chair one day and asked if 
he might talk to her. They got on famously; 
danced and played shuffleboard and eventual- 
ly met some other young people, all of 
whom remained friends, and played and 
went sight-seeing together until the end 
of the trip. 

Perhaps some of your friends who saw 
you off left “bon voyage” presents. Or 


Cover Contest News 


WO hundred and thirteen titles for the 

May cover have been received. The win- 
ning title is “Who Thrilled Cock Robin?” 
Virginia Ann Lewis of Brooklyn, New York 
who submitted this title will receive a book 
as a prize. 

The entries this month were unusually 
good fun. Katherine Durham of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana suggests ‘““A Cheerful Ear- 
ful”; Anne Nicholas of Tucson, Arizona, 
“The Singer Takes His Bough”; Barbara E. 
James of Willimantic, Connecticut, “Station, 
Spring: Robin Redbreast Announcing” ; 
Phyllis Watkins of Massillon, Ohio, “In 
the Spring a Young Bird’s Fancy—’’; Lois 
Hosbach of Ocean City, New Jersey, “Spring 
Song by Robinstein”; Betty W. Geissinger 
of DeLand, Florida, “Spring Carolling”; 
and Lisa Leidzen of New York City, “Are 
You Listening?’ Forty-two girls sent in 
“Melody in Spring’’; and nineteen sent 
“Spring Song” or some variation. 


If you think of a good title for this issue’s 
cover, send it to the Cover Contest Editor, 
in care of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. You do 
not have to be a subscriber to enter the con- 
test. Please print the title, and include only 
your name, address, age, and the date on 
the same sheet. All entries must be mailed 
not later than July fifteenth. 


others may have sent telegrams, letters or 
gifts to your stateroom. All these must 
be acknowledged, and it is best to do so 
while you are aboard. You will never have 
a better chance. The writing room on the 
ship is a comfortable place, and the steward 
will supply you with all the stationery you 
may need. So get your letters written early 
and be able to leave the ship with a clear 
conscience, your letters all ready to be posted 
home on the first ship that leaves your port. 

So far, we have discussed the pleasanter 
aspects of your trip. This article would be 
incomplete, however, without some mention 
of the possibility of your being seasick. I do 
hope none of you will be. My wish is that 
you all may be, without exception, the best 
of sailors. But should the moment arrive 
at which you begin to wonder whether or 
not you really are a good sailor, don’t take 
any chances with fate. Whatever you do, 
stay away from the dining room. The deck 
steward will serve your meals to you on 
deck—which is the best place to ward off an 
attack. Many a person who is susceptible to 
seasickness can survive as long as he stays 
in the open air. But let him go into the din- 
ing room, and he is lost. So if you feel 





peculiar, stay away from the sight and smell 
of food. Walk the decks; or seek some quiet 
corner where the roll of the ship is min- 
imized. And don’t watch the waves. 

Should you become ill enough to require 
medical attention, the ship doctor will take 
care of you without charge. The only time 
he sends a bill is for care of a person who 
was ill before coming aboard. Then, of 
course, he should be paid a fee just as any 
doctor would at home. Whether the ship’s 
physician renders a bill or not, it is cus- 
tomary for passengers who require much at- 
tention, however, to leave for him the usual 
amount they would pay their own physi- 

cian. The purser will see that the fee is 

delivered. Just put the money in an en- 
velope and address it to the physician. 

At the end of the voyage, there are tips 
to be attended to, just as there are at the 
end of a train trip. The travel bureau that 
sells you your transportation will tell you 
how much is customary. The amounts vary 
with the length of the trip, and with the 
service you have required. 

When you disembark, your luggage is 
carried off the steamer, and left on the pier 
in a section marked with the initial of your 
last name. At least it is supposed to be left 
there, but sometimes mistakes are made, 
and you have to look elsewhere. Don't get 
panicky, though. You will find it in a min- 
ute or two in all probability. Next you wait 
for the customs inspector to look through 
your things, in search of articles that are 
subject to duty. This may be a perfunctory 
searching, or it may take some time and be 
very thorough. At any rate, ask the purser 
in advance what articles are subject to duty, 
and declare them straight off, to save time. 

And now for a few words on airplane 
travel. For most of us, flying is still a novel 
adventure. Yet, so far as etiquette is con- 
cerned, there is little that differs from train 
travel. At busy seasons of the year, you 
have to make your reservations farther 
ahead than you do in months which are not 
so busy. Naturally you can take less lug- 
gage with you than you can on a train. 
Thirty pounds per passenger is all that is 

permitted without extra charge. And unlike 
train travel, you are not allowed to take your 
suitcase to your seat in the plane. There is a 
separate place for luggage; and you won't 
see your bags again until the end of your 
trip. That means that you must plan to carry 
a hand bag large enough to contain any 
toilet articles you may need en route; and 
that if you plan to read, you must remember 
to take your book out of your bag and tuck 
it under your arm. It is a mistake to read, 
however, if you are inclined to become air 
sick. The motion.of a plane is not unlike 
that of a ship at sea; and reading is con- 
ducive to seasickness, if you have inclina- 
tions that way. 

You will want to look spruce and neat at 
the end of your flight. Therefore, wear a 
dress or suit that doesn’t wrinkle, and that 
is easy and comfortable to sit still in, in fact 
even to sleep in. For most people doze 
away the time, after the plane gets under 
way. The only excitement is taking off and 
landing—barring accidents or rough weather. 

You should carry an extra coat, or a 
warm scarf to slip over your shoulders if 
you get cold. You are quite likely to feel 
chilly when flying (Continued on page 39) 
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ANY people think that camping, or 
life in the open, is a very primitive 
affair, and that anyone can do it 

successfully without the least training. If 
you have ever tried it, however, you will 
know that this is not so. There are tricks 
to every trade, and indeed to every activity. 
And only with a knowledge of the tricks 
of outdoor life, can you camp in real com- 
fort. 

There are tricks which have to do with 
keeping neat and clean in camp, tricks about 
avoiding mosquitoes and other pests, and 
lots of others; but perhaps the most im- 
portant tricks in the bag are those connected 
with keeping, cooking, and disposing of 
food. 

If you are going out only for the day, 
perhaps you will bring your food already 
prepared, but if you stay over the week-end 
or longer, you will undoubtedly want to 
do some cooking. Here are a few hints, both 
for nose bag lunches, and more regular 
meals, too. 

First, as to sandwiches. Rye or whole 
wheat bread is moister than white. It does 
not dry up so quickly, or suck so much 
juice from the sandwich filling, and there- 
fore it does not get as soggy as white bread. 
If you feel you must have white bread, 
however, remember to make your filling 
fairly dry, and to take other juicy edibles 
along. Don’t put lettuce in your sandwiches, 
if you are going any distance. No matter 
how well you wrap it in oiled paper, it’s 
sure to wilt. Use thinly sliced cucumber in- 
stead. Triscuit is a good substitute for bread 
if you want a change. 

Besides the regular meat, cheese, and jam 
sandwiches, there are many other excellent 
fillings. 

Put raisins and nuts through the meat 
chopper. Spread one side of the sandwich 
with this, the other with cottage cheese. 








Dried apricots and pears, chopped and 
mixed with mayonnaise, make a delicious 
filling. 

Try also cottage cheese mixed with 
chopped stuffed olives and a dab of mayon- 
naise. 

The lowly tuna fish is delicious mixed 
with chopped parsley, a little lemon juice 
and a slice of onion. 

Instead of plain cheese sandwiches, grate 
your cheese occasionally, moisten with 
mayonnaise, add a dash of Worcestershire 
sauce, and put in a few chopped olives, 
chopped nuts, or minced green peppers. 

Cinnamon sandwiches are delicious and 
may be toasted after they have been made. 
For the filling, cream a quarter of a pound 
of butter, add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and one and a half teaspoonfuls of ground 
cinnamon. 

Apples are an excellent sandwich filling. 
Wash and core the apples. Cut them in slices 
a quarter of an inch thick, and rub each 
slice with lemon juice. This will prevent 
their turning brown. Cheese and apple; 
cream cheese, olives and apple are some of 
the best mixtures. 

If you plan to camp over the week-end 
or longer, one of the first things you should 
do is to fix up some sort of refrigerator. All 
iceless refrigerators are cooled by evapora- 
tion. You may make your refrigerator right 
in a running brook. Build a cage of rocks, or 
branches sunk in the earth and woven to- 
gether. Cover with branches. The water 
should not be deep enough to cover your 
butter and milk bottles completely, because 
it is the evaporation that cools them, not the 
water. 

If you have no brook, dig a hole in moist 
shady earth, line it with wet leaves, cover 
with woven branches. Change the leaves 
daily, so that they will always be fresh 
and moist. 

Another clever refrigerator is shown here. 
It is useful in places where digging is hard, 
or not permitted. Take two tin cans. In 
each punch two holes at the edges, directly 
opposite each other. Thread a thin rope 
through one can, leaving a loop to hang it 
up by. Knot the rope over the edges and 
leave both ends hanging several inches below 
the bottom of the can. Thread these through 
the second can, and knot. Take a long piece 
of cheesecloth, fold it in two, and put the 
middle in the top can which is filled with 
water. Weight the cheesecloth down with 





— Why pal LiF 


BEAN HOLE—DIG A HOLE 
AND LINE WITH FLAT 
STONES. BUILD A FIRE OVER 
THE HOLE AND LET EMBERS 
FALL INTO IT. BURY POT 
IN EMBERS, AND COVER ALL 
WITH SOIL. COOK TWO HOURS 
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Taken from two Girl Scout booklets 
“Woodland Cookery” and “Day Hikes” 
which may be bought at Headquarters 


a rock and let the long ends drape down over 
the second can, knotting them beneath the 
can. Pin the cloth together at the top where 
the loop of rope comes through. Capillary 
attraction will soon cause the whole length 
of cloth to become wet, and the evaporation 
will cool the bottom can. When you want 
to get the food out, just separate the lengths 
of cloth and reach in. 

Let me remind you to dispose of your 
garbage with utmost care. Burn what will 
burn, and bury the rest, flattening out the 
tin cans with a rock, so that they don’t take 
too much space. 

Now for a few toothsome dishes! The 
frying pan seems to be the favorite weapon 
at camp, and it is certainly the simplest to 
use—but more adventurous souls will cer- 
tainly want to try the reflector oven and the 
bean-hole, so here are recipes for all three. 


Scrambled Eggs and Corn 


cans corn, drained, or 
ears of cooked corn 
teaspoons salt 
teaspoon pepper 

eggs 

tablespoons butter 


~ 
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Cut corn from cob. Melt butter in frying 
pan, add corn, season to taste, and when well 
heated, add the beaten eggs. Stir and scrape 
carefully from bottom of pan, and cook 
gently until eggs are set. Serves eight. 


Luncheon Tomatoes 


10 medium sized tomatoes 
114 cups evaporated milk 
10 eggs 
20 tablespoons grated American cheese 
Salt. Paprika 


Scoop out the tomatoes, leaving a thick 
shell. Dredge each with salt, and put in a 
pan with a little water. In the bottom of each 
tomato put 1 tablespoonful of grated cheese; 
bake ten minutes in a reflector oven. Then 
drop a raw egg in each and put back in the 
oven and cook fifteen minutes, or until the 
eggs are set. Serve each on a slice of toast 
with the following sauce. Stir together over 
the fire 10 tablespoons of grated cheese and 
the evaporated milk, until the cheese is 
melted and the mixture is smooth. Add salt 
and paprika to taste. (Continued on page 44) 
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N STEP WITH THE TIMES 


CHALLENGE TO CRIME 


President Roosevelt has called the nation 
to a war on crime. A climax in the crime sit- 
uation came when William F. Gettle and lit- 
tle June Robles were kidnapped, and John 
Dillinger led five thousand men on a wild- 
goose chase through the Midwest. The pub- 
lic, prodded into sharper awareness of the 
menace, was ready to applaud the President's 
challenge to the underworld, as well as the 
six anti-crime bills which he has signed. 

These measures, it’s hoped, will make it 
possible to organize the hunt for law-break- 


ers on a truly national basis. In the past, 
criminals have often escaped because the 
authority of the local police ended at definite 
boundaries. 

Among other provisions, the new bills 
make it a Federal crime to carry a kidnapped 
person across a State line, and give juries 
power to authorize death sentences in cases 
where kidnapped persons have not been re- 
turned unharmed. 

In his “declaration of war,” the President 
added an appeal to the nation to stand solidly 
behind law-enforcement agencies. Such an 
appeal would sound strange, say in Great 
Britain where the public—heart and soul 
with the police—has little inclination to 
make heroes of criminals. Perhaps that’s 
why, in London, out of twenty-one murders 
during 1933, only one was left unsolved. 


FAIRY-TALE DRAGONS—-AL MOST 


Some of the strangest immigrants ever to 
enter this country were three “dragon” liz- 
ards brought to the Bronx Zoo, in New 
York, not long ago. They'd made a trip of 
eleven thousand miles—all the way from 
their native island of Komodo, in the Dutch 
East Indies. These dragons were almost nine 
feet long, the largest of living reptiles. They 
had claws like a panther’s and long forked 
tongues. When angry, they hissed. In Ko- 
modo such lizards claw out caves in the 
mountains, and come down to catch deer and 
smaller animals. One has recently died, but 
it’s said that, with luck, the others may be 
living one hundred years from now. There's 
something insulting, don’t you think, about 
the idea of our being outlived by lizards? 





By Latrobe Carroll 


MORE AND MORE DIANAS 


Girls are still at the good work of getting 
huskier. Statisticians at Barnard College, in 
New York, tell us that the average girl who 
was a freshman this year is superior, physi- 
cally, to the girl of 1921. Specifically, she is 
almost an inch taller, about three pounds 
heavier, and her lungs have a capacity of 
some fifteen more cubic inches. Carrying the 
record back further, she overtops the girl 
who entered in 1890 by two full inches, and 
outweighs her by seven pounds. 

Apparently, the modern habit of exercise 
is partly responsible for the change. Food 
specialists say, too, that today’s diet tends to 
build larger bodies. 

Similarly, American men have been length- 
ening, broadening, and getting heavier, ac- 
cording to college records, though not so 
markedly as the girls. 


LUCKY DOGS 


The expression, “a dog's life,” may soon 
come to mean a life of ease, if the present 
trend toward pampering pups continues. The 
latest luxury in the lives of many barkers and 
yelpers is—believe it or not!—a restaurant 
service sending dinners in fast automobiles, 
to dogs. It's called the Canine Catering Com- 
pany of America. It has its main offices near 
Philadelphia, and has recently established 
branches in many cities of the East. 

The founding of such a company was the 
Big Thought of Leroy Goff, Junior, a Prince- 
ton man. After graduation he went into the 
insurance brokerage business, and commuted 
to Philadelphia from a nearby suburb. Just 
for fun, he raised dogs. His business didn’t 
do well, but the dogs did splendidly. So, last 
year, he decided to make a business of his 
fun. Now, his company is feeding more than 
four thousand dogs a week. 

A typical meal, delivered by a trimly uni- 


formed young man, consists of fresh lamb 
or beef, chopped up for quick and greedy 
feeders, and steeped in vegetable vitamin 
juices. Shredded lettuce or cabbage garnishes 
this dish, which is served on a big papier- 
maché plate. 

It's enough to make many a man wish he 
were a dog! 
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WITH DEATH THE REAL VICTOR 


For nearly six years a tragic war has been 
going on, despite peacemakers’ efforts to end 
it—the struggle between Bolivia and Para- 
guay for the control of the Chaco. This dis- 
puted Chaco region is an area about the size 
of the three States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland combined. A steamy 
blend of jungle and swamp, it is still, for the 
most part, undeveloped. But it’s known to 
contain deposits of oil. 

On May twelfth of this year the League 
of Nations Chaco Commission issued a re- 


port denouncing the dogged, dragging war 
between the two South American republics. 
The way to end it, said the report, was for 
the nations of the world to refuse to supply 
Paraguay and Bolivia with arms and mate- 
rials. Eleven countries, including the United 
States, prepared to. fall in with the League's 
embargo plans. 

The long-drawn conflict has weakened 
Bolivia, with its population of three million, 
and almost wrecked Paraguay, a little repub- 
lic of some eight hundred and fifty thousand 
souls. It’s been estimated that one out of 
every five Paraguayan men is in the army. 
With the young men of both countries at the 
front, universities have been closed or turned 
into hospitals. 

May the arms embargo succeed! 


LONG LIVE LIFE! 


“Progress has stopped. Inventors have 
shot their bolts. There'll be no new indus- 
tries to bring new jobs. The world faces 
stagnation. What's the use of living?” 

That's the gist of a long dirge of predic- 
tions, heard from pessimists during the de- 
pression years. Such forebodings are the 
purest drivel, if we're to believe the scien- 
tists, industrialists, and doctors who spoke at 
a gathering at Chicago's reopened Century 
of Progress fair. They'd been asked to look 
forward into the next hundred years, and 
prophesy. Here are some of the things they 
saw—certain of them, they said, will come 
soon: 

Airplanes propelled by energy radiated 
from power plants on the ground. 

A normal, average life span of seventy 
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years, instead of the sixty years or less today, 
and thirty-five years a century ago. 
Beautiful houses, “pre-fabricated” in fac- 
tories, and ready for occupancy within a week 
from the time they are ordered. Equipped 


and furnished, they will cost but two thou- | 


sand dollars, including the land. 

Perfected television, bringing a new pros- 
perity, and letting us “look and hear around 
the earth.” 

Electric motors run by sunshine. 

The possibility of harnessing the energy 
in atoms. 

Elimination of infectious diseases. 

Whew! If these predictions are even half- 
way right, life's going to be lots of fun. 


LOOKING FOR A FATHERLAND 


The fears of many peace-lovers are now 
centered on the Basin of the Saar. This small 
territory, which formerly belonged to Ger- 
many, is at present a League of Nations pro- 
tectorate. France so earnestly wishes to pos- 
sess it that an atmosphere of antagonism 
hangs over the Saar, reminiscent of 1913. 

An American woman is to enter this pic- 
ture of unrest. Miss Sarah Wambaugh, a 
one-time teacher at both Radcliffe and Wel- 
lesley, has been chosen by the League of 
Nations as one of three to draft the regula- 
tions of the Saar plebiscite which will take 
place next year. The Saarlanders will then 
cast their votes as to whether they shall be 
returned to Germany, go over to France, or 
remain a League protectorate. 

Miss Wambaugh is an expert on plebis- 
cites. But the situation will be a ticklish one. 
The Saar coal mines now belong to France. 
If Germany wins the plebiscite—and she is 
putting up a thunderous campaign to do so 
—she must lay out cash to get them back. 
There lies the rub. 





EVEN FREIGHT MAY FLY 





Soviet Russia is always up to something | 


new. So she ran true to form when four of 
her fliers completed the first long-distance 
“air train” flight in history. 

This so-called train was really a motored 


plane, serving as locomotive, and three glid- | 


ers which piayed the part of cars. It took 
off from Moscow with a pilot in each of the 
gliders, as well as in the plane that did the 
pulling. Cables joined the four units. 
When the train reached its destination, 





about eight hundred miles from Moscow, 
the gliders were detached, in the air, from 
the leading machine, and each made a sep- 
arate landing. The flight was undertaken to 
prove that gliders can land cargo at out-of- 
the-way places that have no connection with 
the outside world through railroads or good 
highways. 

A previous Russian experiment—the first 
of its kind—had showed that an airplane, in 
flight, can pick a glider up off the ground 
and fly away with it. So freight may soon be 
carried by air, on a regular schedule. 
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PEACH ICE CREAM 


23 cup Eagle Brand Sweet- 
ened Condensed Milk 
V/, cup water 


1 cupcrushed fresh peaches 

VY, cup finely powdered con- 
ectioners’ sugar 
1 cup whipping cream 

Blend Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk and 
water thoroughly. Add crushed peaches which have 
been sweetened with sugar. (The average peaches 
require about 14 cup sugar.) Chill. Whip cream to 
custard-like consistency, and fold into chilled mix- 
ture. Pour into freezing pan. Place in freezing unit. 
After mixture has frozen to a stiff mush (one to two 
hours) remove from refrigerator. Scrape mixture from 
sides and bottom of pan. Beat two minutes, Smooth 
out and replace in freezing unit for one hour, or until 
frozen for serving. (Two to five hours, total freezing 
time.) Serves six. 





ONLY 1 
STIRRING! 





@ Who said you had to stir and stir? Or else use a 
lot of cream? Here’s a new way to velvety-smooth 
ice cream. Try it. You'll never use any other! @ But 
remember—Evaporated Milk won’t—can’t—succeed 
in this recipe. You must use Sweetened Condensed 
Milk. Just remember the name Eagle Brand. 
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HAVE been promising you a 
l Mystery Story page, so here it is. 

Why do girls enjoy mystery stories? 
I think I know—see if you agree. It is for 
the same reason that people read detective 
stories—because it is fun to have something 
to puzzle over, and to try to guess the solu- 
tion. You seize upon this clue and that. You 
change your mind more than once as the 
story progresses. And if the story is a really 
good one, the ending is satisfactory. The 
author has not cheated you with impossible 
incidents and reasons for the characters’ do- 
ing this, that, or the other. 

All of which brings us to the question, 
“What is a good mystery story?” To me, 
that question is very close to, “What is a 
good book?” The characters in too many 
mystery stories are mere puppets. The 
author pulls the strings and the various char- 
acters act this way, or that way, not because 
they are certain kinds of people, but because 
the author needs certain kinds of actions for 
the sake of the plot. The result is a book 
which is amusing for the moment, but 
quickly forgotten. Its chief point is the solu- 
tion of the mystery. 

But there are other mysteries quite dif- 
ferent. There is far more in these books than 
a mechanical brain-puzzler, with a solution 
at the end. There are real people, enjoyable 
to know, interesting in themselves. The story 
is perhaps laid in a colorful part of the 
world, and the mystery itself is one that is 
so intimate a part of the people and the 
places in the book that the solution is not 
mechanical. It is part of life. Such mysteries 
are not books to be read quickly and thrown 
aside. They are among those to which we can 
return again and again, with fresh en- 
joyment in each reading. It is about such 
books that I wish to tell you this month. 


Mysteries of Other Days 


Do you know The Black Arrow by 
Robert Louis Stevenson (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), that dashing story of the 
days of the Wars of the Roses? Plenty 
happens in the story, and no mistake— 
with the mysterious black arrow playing 
its important part, symbol of the outlaw 
band. One can always count on Robert 
Louis Stevenson for a rattling good plot. 
He believed in them! For this one, he 
took a brave and impulsive young hero, 
an equally brave girl, a deadly feud 
growing out of acts of despicable cruelty, 
a band of outlaws who avenge their 
comrades—and a real mystery. Other 
Stevenson books with good mysteries in 
them are New Arabian Nights and Doc- 
tor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, both published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 





By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


Have you discovered The Trumpeter of 
Krakow by Eric Kelly (The Macmillan Com- 
pany)? Imagine yourself in Fifteenth Cen- 
tury Poland, picturesque, romantic and 
dangerous land. Imagine yourself forced to 
flee from your home by a secret passage, told 
by your father to take only what was abso- 
lutely necessary—and then seeing him carry- 
ing a pumpkin and caring for it tenderly! 
The mystery has to do with that pumpkin, 
and what was hidden in it. The Blacksmith 
of Vilno (The Macmillan Company) is an- 
other of Mr. Kelly’s splendidly written 
stories that has in it plenty of mystery and 
adventure. It, too, is laid in Poland—in 
1832, when plots and counterplots involved 
every patriot. 

Or I might suggest that you hop on your 
magic carpet and fly to Mexico where, in 
remote mountains, the Aztecs of hundreds 
of years ago buried a wonderful treasure. 
Or so it is said. We know that, just a few 
years ago, a real buried Mayan treasure was 
found in Yucatan. (You may read the true 
story of this buried treasure in Ann Axtell 
Morris's Digging in Yucatan, Doubleday, 
Doran and Company.) Small wonder, also, 
that T. A. Janvier decided to write a mystery 
story about it, which you will find in The Az- 
tec Treasure House (Harper and Brothers). 


THIS MONTH’S GIRL 
is Fiona 


Fiona has a ‘warm heart and a 
largish size in shoes” 


PICTURESQUE IRELAND 
Is HER HOME 


There is a sea-cave nearby where a 
Spanish Captain hid doubloons 


Fiona’s story is beautifully written, 
a poetic book, with exquisite illustra- 
tions by Robert Lawson. 


THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE OF 
MIST 


by W. W. Tarn 
(Putnam's, Junior Literary Guild) 
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Ghost Stories and Others 


Ghosts have intrigued many writers, 
including our own Washington Irving. Have 
you seen the collection of his ghost stories 
made by Anne Carroll Moore—The Bold 
Dragoon and Other Ghostly Tales (Alfred 
A. Knopf) ? These are real American ghosts, 
in which people profoundly believed. 

For older girls, the ghost and folk mys- 
tery stories collected by M. R. James, in 
England, provide plenty of backbone shivers. 
Mr. James is Provost of Eton, England, and 
for many years he has amused himself col- 
lecting weird ghost and mystery stories. 
These he has written for our enjoyment in 
Collected Ghost Stories (Longmans, Green 
and Company). Those of you who have 
already read his fine translation of Hans 
Christian Andersen's tales, in the Lippin- 
cott collection, know that he appreciates 
good stories and is himself a writer of dis- 
tinction. 

For collections of many kinds of fine mys- 
tery stories, I recommend Mystery Tales for 
Boys and Girls and More Mystery Tales 
for Boys and Girls, both edited by Elva 
Smith, and both published by the Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Company. Here are some of 
the titles in these books: The Haunted 
House; The Ghost-Ship; Peter Rugg, the 
Missing Man; The Mysterious Champion 
of Hadley; The Mystery of Old Daddy's 
Window. 


Mystery Every Step of the Way 


Whenever anyone talks of the greatest 

mystery story writers who have ever lived, 
two men are invariably mentioned—Ed- 
gar Allan Poe and Wilkie Collins. It is 
interesting to compare the two, for 
although Poe was the greater writer, one 
whose stories have been called of 
“strange, unearthly beauty,” nevertheless 
both men hold their readers in breath- 
less suspense. Of Poe's stories, I rec- 
ommend the collection edited by Elva 
Smith, The Gold Bug and Other Stories 
and Poems- by Edgar Allan Poe (The 
Macmillan Company). If you have not 
already read them, you will be interested 
to find in them, as I did recently, many 
kinds of situations and clues that other, 
more recent mystery story writers are 
now using in their stories. Yes, Poe can 
be called a mystery pioneer. 

Of Wilkie Collins’s books, I espe- 
cially recommend to you The Moon- 
stone (Harper and Brothers), which has 
been called one of the greatest mystery 
stories ever written. For years, 1 had 
known about it, but until I planned this 
book page for you, I had not read it. I 
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enjoyed it immensely. It is a long story, but 
it fascinated me. The diamond of fabulous 
worth stolen from India; the relentless pur- 
suit of it by native Hindus, to whom it 
was part of their religion; the story of its 
coming into the possession of a lovely young 
girl who was unaware of its sinister his- 
tory; the mysterious disappearance of the 
moonstone on her birthday night; the search 
for it, and the final solution of the mystery. 
Wilkie Collins tells it all dramatically, de- 
lightfully, and with a sense of humor. You 


know the people involved in the strange | 


current of events. And when you have fin- 
ished, you realize how skillfully he led up, 
step by step, to the solution of the mystery 
itself. Every clue is logical. And if before 
the very end, you guess who took the moon- 
stone and how, you will do better than I. 


Among Our Friends 


When I first visited London, there were 
so many authors to whom I felt grateful for 
making me feel at home, as I strolled about 
the old, old streets. But to none was I 
more grateful than to A. Conan Doyle—and 
Sherlock Holmes. Over and over again, back 
in the United States, I had gone down 
Baker Street to call upon my lean, attractive 
friend, to see him take his pipe from his 
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“JUST THE THING,” says the camper 


And she knows that we know what is “right” 
in camping equipment, so look for the label 
"Girl Scouts”. 


| Hikers and campers appreciate the com- 


pactness of the mess kit. Fry pan, plate, cov- 


| ered kettle, cup, spoon and fork fit into the 


mouth, and to hear him say, “Well, Wat- | 
son?” And we three had thereupon set out | 


upon an adventure. 

People who live in our imaginations, a 
London and an English countryside that are 
intimately real, a mystery that sweeps us 


along—this is what Conan Doyle gives us | 


in his Sherlock Holmes stories. I first read 
Sherlock Holmes when I was fourteen, and 
from that day to this, he has been among 
my friends. I have gone back to him many 
times, never failing to chuckle over the 
amusing twists given to the solving of prob- 
lems, and always delighting in Sherlock 
Holmes himself. An excellent collection has 
now been made of all the Sherlock Holmes 
stories—The Complete Sherlock Holmes 
with a preface by Christopher Morley (two 
volumes, Doubleday, Doran and Company). 


canvas carrying case, 7!/2” in diameter by |” 
in depth. The shoulder strap is adjustable. 
PRLS anid sad notice ts Wieath nace doe $2.25 
The folding cup is small enough to tuck away 
into a corner of the rucksack or the pocket 
of the uniform. The cover is stamped with 


es Be ks cine nk vaxkunsuncs $.25 


A waterproof matchbox is an important 
safety-first precaution on all hikes and camp- 
ing trips. Matches are kept absolutely dry 
under all conditions. Size 2!/2” x 7” diam. 
PS ncn cca cab ocone nibs bree ssa $.60 


A lantern—electric, of course—is just the 
thing for the tent, automobile, and on over- 
night hikes. The finish is of green enamel with 
nickel trimmings. 

M 421 Complete $1.25 
M 406 Additional battery (2 cells) .20 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., National Equipment Service 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Another solver of mysteries who is a 
real, delightful, and original person is 
“Father Brown” in the stories Gilbert K. 
Chesterton has told about him: The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown; The Wisdom of 
Father Brown; and The Incredulity of 
Father Brown (all Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany). You couldn't call Father Brown a 
detective. Rather, he is a person with a 


unique power to untangle knotty mysteries, 
often in a most unusual way. 

These, then, are mystery stories that give 
you much more than puzzling plots. They 
are books you will enjoy having in your 
own library. But don’t think that I have 
overlooked other more recent mysteries 
written especially for girls and boys of to- 
day. Next month, I shall talk about them. 


Bender's Kettle of Fish 


(Continued from page 19) 
ground, he'll offer the folks up there more'’n 
my Company can afford to pay for their sal- 
mon. That'll drive me out. Then, with him 
the only buyer left, he'll drop the price on 
them so they'll be workin’ for nothin’. But by 
then, it'll be too late for the hand trollers 
to make a winter's stake. No, sir,” Mr. Baggs 
added decisively, ‘I don’t like Mister Gorth 
and his fancy ways. Anybody plays with him 
gets their fingers burnt good and plenty. I 
know.” 4 

A black and tan head showed inquisitive- 
ly at the wheelhouse door. Mr. Baggs re- 
garded it with mock severity, and then as 
Bender trotted farther along the deck, he 
pointed at a gap in the low lying islands 
miles ahead. “That's Wicked Pass. We'll 
make it after dark, and see if we can give 
Gorth the go-by.” 

“If he does find us, couldn't we anchor 
somewhere and play a waiting game?” 
Donna wanted to know. “Sort of tire him 
out.” 

Mr. Baggs shook his head. “No. I left the 
trollers with jest enough ice to pack today’s 
catch. And there’s a dozen families there 


dependin’ on me to bring them grub. No, 
whatever happens, we got -to head straight 
back.” He lit his pipe. “But Gorth hasn't 
spotted us yet,” he ended drily. 

The sun sank lower. Leaving the girls 
at the wheel, Mr. Baggs cooked supper and, 
by the time they had eaten it, the afterglow 
was streaking the sea with undulating rib- 
bons of color. Dusk fell. As night came 
down, an offshore breeze overtook them, 
and Mr. Baggs hoisted his big brown sail 
and stopped the engine. Everything seemed 
quiet, cautious, secretive, as the sail began 
to pull and they headed through the night 
toward Wicked Pass, with no sound but the 
purling of water along the Sally's lee. 
It seemed hours before any of them spoke. 
Then Mr. Baggs pointed to a pin-point of 
light ahead. ‘‘Gorth’s ridin’ lights,” he whis- 
pered. “Don’t nobody make no noise.” 


The Sally glided on with ghostly stealth. 


The light aboard the boat of the crooked 
fish buyer was on their quarter now. The 
breeze freshened, showing they were where 
it pulled hardest through the pass. The light 
showed yellow on their beam. Soon they 
would be past it, and safe. Then across the 


water came the sound of a door being slam- 
med and, before either of the girls could 
throw themselves upon him to stop him, 
Bender had answered the sound with a 
sharp bark. Five seconds after his bark rang 
out, Gorth had his searchlight glaring on the 
Sally. Mr. Baggs clamped his teeth tightly 
on his pipe stem. 

“Game's up,” was all he said, as he went 
to start his engine. 

For hours the Sal/y ploughed north, and 
for hours Gorth’s searchlight played on her. 
As dawn was breaking, they made the 
secret fishing ground—no longer secret now 
—and Billy Baggs dropped his anchor. Five 
minutes later, they heard the anchor chain 
on Gorth’s boat go rattling out the hawse 
pipe. The game indeed was up! 

At sunup Mr. Baggs came on deck, and 
moved the Sally to the fishermen’s float at 
the head of the cove. Gorth’s boat was al- 
ready there, scales on deck, fish hatch open, 
ready for business. Its owner greeted Mr. 
Baggs with a taunting laugh. 

“That's a good dog you got, Baggs,” 
Gorth called out as he saw Bender's head 
above the cockpit (Continued on page 38) 
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Bendet’s Kettle of Fish 


(Continued from page 37) 
coaming. “Reg'lar watchdog. What'll you 
take for him?” 

Bender sprang over the side and walked 
to the end of the float where he tried to 
drink, but finding sea water not to his lik- 
ing, he coughed, and shook his head until 
his ears flapped. Then, with head and tail 
well up, he trotted back until he came 
abreast of Gorth. He eyed the big man 
critically. 

‘Feelin’ pretty cocky this mornin’, eh?” 
Gorth jested. But: Bender’s tail stub never 
gave a waver. His eyes were intent on 
Gorth’s moustache. The set of his jaw 
hinted that he found this moustache both 
too black and too large for his fancy. 

A fisherman rowed out and, after compar- 
ing the prices offered by the rival ; -yers, 
tossed his morning's catch to the deck of 
Gorth’s boat. 

“Why don’t you tell him he’s being trick- 
ed?” Flo asked their guide, in an earnest 
undertone, as they stood in the wheelhouse 
watching. 

“It would only sound like sour grapes. 
Fishemen are like that,” Billy Baggs told 
her. 

As the morning wore on, the news of 
the higher price being offered spread along 
the beach, and boat after boat rowed out 
to deliver the morning's catch to Gorth. 

The gleaming salmon attracted Bender. 
Bella, morose as ever, stretched herself in 
the shade of the wheelhouse, but the en- 
ergetic Bender was all for having a closer 
look. Once he leaped to the deck of Gorth’s 
boat and sniffed at the fish lying there. A 
yell, and a poorly aimed swing with a deck 
broom, made him beat a hurried retreat. 

“Get off and stay off!’ the voice behind 
the hateful black moustache shouted. 

“Har!” Bender threatened. 


Tt rough voice of the man was too much 
for the aristocratic Bella who rose 
and stalked to the far side of the wheelhouse. 
Bender did not like it either, but being a 
terrier, he took other and more direct ways 
of showing his dislike. He sat bolt upright 
on the float, which by instinct he knew was 
common property, and favored Gorth with 
a slighting stare. A fisherman who was row- 
ing past caught sight of that erect back and 
bewhiskered jaw and chuckled. Gorth’s fin- 
gers tightened on the broom handle. 

“You need takin’ down a peg,” he 
grunted. 

Bender's ears flattened. A few minutes 
later when Gorth reached inside the wheel- 
house of his boat, took a panama hat with 
a glaringly colored band on it and clapped 
it on his head, the Airedale eyed him close- 
ly. Gorth, intent on business, set out along 
the float to visit the fishing camp ashore, 
and Bender would have followed, had not 
Donna called him back. 

“That fellow should be watched,” his 
glance hinted. For all Bender knew, this 
might be the very rascal Keelhaul who had 
hidden behind the mirror in such cowardly 
fashion. 

The gaudy colors of that hatband held 
his eye while the man walked the full 
length of the float. And after he had gone 
ashore, Bender shifted to the other side of 
the wheelhouse, posting himself beside 
Bella, to watch the panama, a bright spot 


of color, bobbing above the tops of the brush. 

As he sat there, his eyes still turned shore- 
ward watching for the alluring hat to show 
itself, Mr. Baggs consulted his tide table, 
and told the girls it was time they moved 
lower down the little bay. 

“This end, where the float lies, is all 
right most times, but there’s a zero tide 
round noon, and if we don’t soon shift, we'll 
be aground. Don’t mind goin’ dry on a soft 
bottom, but there’s sharp rock under us 
here. I'll hoist the sail, and we'll drop down 
to the anchorage. One of you let go the 
lines.” 

As Donna sprang to the float to carry out 
instructions, Bender leaped after her; and 
Bella, thinking they were all going ashore, 
came after him. The Sa//y swung free, and 
Donna scrambled aboard. Not until there 
was ten feet of water separating them, did 
she notice that the dogs had been left on 
the float. 

“They'll be all right,’ Baggs assured her. 
“Old Bella knows where to find us. Haul 
on the sheet a trifle.” And the Sally slipped 
slowly toward the lower end of the cove. 

Bender looked inquiringly at Bella. When 
she started to walk majestically toward shore, 
he trotted at her side, ears and tail stub at 
a hopeful angle. They followed the path 
between the bushes until they came to a 
small clearing where several of the fisher- 
men’s families were camped. Bender's tail 
stub waved and a pucker of delight showed 
on his forehead. For there, on the chopping 
block by the open door of one of the tents, 
sat Gorth, his back toward the dogs—and 
behind him on the grass reposed the pro- 
vocative hat. 

With a quick flirt of his tail, Bender 
darted at the prize. Gorth turned in time to 
see the terrier snatch up the panama and rush 
to the middle of the clearing. There he stood 





THEY WERE SEATED SHOULDER TO 
SHOULDER ON THE FLOAT, WATCH- 
ING THE MEN WORK 


with legs spread, the hat clamped tightly in 
his grinning mouth. 

Gorth sprang to his feet. “Drop it!’ he 
commanded. 

Bender pricked his ears, and regarded the 
man with clownish intensity. 

“You heard me!’ Gorth exploded. He 
picked up a stick of firewood and hurled it 
at the dog. Bender dodged, and in an instant 
he was across the clearing in pursuit of the 
missile. Dropping the hat, he caught the 
stick crossways in his mouth, and with neck 


arched and feet lifted absurdly high, he 
pranced to within ten feet of his adversary, 
where he laid it down with a look that 
meant, “Is this what you wanted me to 
bring?” 

His manner was that of broad comedy, 
and one of the fishermen burst out laughing. 
Bender answered him with a yelp of delight 
and rushed back to the hat. He pounced 
upon it as if it had been a rat. Leaping 
high in the air, he came down stiff legged, 
peering at Gorth above the flopping brim. 

Then he began to pretend that the hat 
was a very large and very ferocious rat. 
He tussled with it, growled savagely, and 
the sounds which came from between his 
shut jaws gave the witnesses to understand 
that, though he was fighting against over- 
whelming odds, he would never admit de- 
feat. 

By the time Gorth was half way across 
the clearing all the men, women and children 
in camp were standing at their tent doors, 
frankly sharing in the fun. 


HEY: mister, that dog’s got yer hat!” a 

four-year-old boy sang out. Gorth 
angrily snapped out an ungracious ‘Shut 
up!’ in the lad’s direction. He regretted the 
words as soon as he had spoken them. Plain- 
ly this was no way to win the confidence of 
these people, and the knowledge that he 
had blundered increased his resentment. He 
made a heavy-footed rush at the black and 
tan intruder, but at that very instant Bella, 
trotting across the clearing on business of 
her own, crossed his path, and in the un- 
avoidable collision both were knocked from 
their feet. 

“You horse-faced fool!” Gorth bellowed, 
and made a clumsy kick at the inoffensive 
Bella. 

Now Bella was a lady of the old school 
and not to be treated so boorishly. She drew 
herself up and looked down her nose at 
him in a way which let him know that she 
considered him a lout. Gorth scrambled to 
his feet. A choking sound came from his 
lips and he ran hard at the impish Bender, 
while Bella gave tongue sonorously and 
went lumbering through the bushes at his 
heels. The chase was on! 

For ten hilarious minutes, Bender led 
the field. The way he chose was through so 
many bramble patches, and over so many 
fallen trees that when at last he came out 
on a flat rock outcrop, in plain view of the 
camp below, he had time to drop the hat 
and run around and around it, barking 
with riotous abandon. Cheers and much loud 
laughter floated up from the camp, and at 
the sound the last of Gorth’s self-control 
deserted him. Between outraged gasps, he 
vowed to get Bender, if it took a week. 

But Gorth overestimated his staying 
powers. By the time one wild hour had 
passed, his gait had been reduced to a lum- 
bering trot, and by the time the sun showed 
that it was noon, he could scarcely stagger. 
They were two miles along the shore from 
the fishing camp when Bender and Bella 
realized the run was over. The man could 
go no farther. 

With the incentive of pursuit gone, Bend- 
er dropped the panama nonchalantly on the 
stones, and he and Bella waded shoulder 
deep in the sea to cool off. Then with the 
latter slightly in the lead, they set out to- 
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ward the cove where the Sally lay at anchor. 

It was mid-afternoon before Gorth set 
eyes on the pair again. And when he did, 
they were seated shoulder to shoulder on 
the float watching a half dozen fishermen 
bailing out the cockpit of his boat. 

“What's wrong?” Gorth demanded as he | 
came among the fishermen. 

“Wrong?” one of them echoed. “You 
went and left her go aground at low tide. 
She’s settled on them sharp rocks. No tellin’ 
how much damage they done her! You'll 
have to patch her up, and get her to town. 
It's a two week ship-yard job, I’m thinkin’. 





Her plankin’s sprung, and she’s leakin’ like 
a basket. Where you been all this time 
anyhow ?” 

All too plainly Gorth saw that what the | 
man said was true. He gritted his teeth in | 
fury. Here, just as he had felt sure of making | 
a fat profit at the expense of these upcoast | 
greenhorns, a couple of fool dogs had spoiled 
his chances. 

“Where have I been?” he repeated. “I | 
been—er—talkin’ business, over at the! 
camp.” 

Bender looked up at Bella. His eyes} 
sparkled, and his tongue dangled happily. | 

Early that evening when they were all | 
sitting on the Sally's deck, Donna turned 
and eyed Bender suspiciously. Only a few | 
minutes before, they had watched Gorth’s 
boat set out on its limping voyage to town. 

“I'd give a lot to know what did keep 
Gorth when the tide was low,” she said. 
“I wonder if Bender had anything to do 
with it?” 

Bender gulped nervously. “Oh, we were 
just foolin’ ‘round, weren't we, Bella?” he 
seemed to be saying, with his hopefully 
wagging tail stub. 

But Bella, stretched out beside him, muz- 
zle on paws, looked down her aristocratic 
nose and kept discreetly silent. 


Your Manners 


(Continued from page 32) 
at high altitudes, or for a long stretch with- 
out landing. 

All passenger planes carry either a hostess, 
or an extra pilot, to look after the passen- 
gers, and to give them any necessary instruc- 
tions during the flight. The hostess will give 
you cotton to put into your ears to drown 
the noise of the motors, and gum to chew 
in order to ward off air sickness. She will 
serve you, also, with sandwiches and coffee, | 
or other light refreshments, when landings 
are not made at meal times. There is no | 
extra charge for such service. 

After landing you reclaim your luggage, | 
tipping the porter just as you would in 
getting off a train. And you stop a moment 
to say good-by and thank you to the pilot 
who has brought you safely to your destina- | 
tion. But do not tip him, or the hostess, 
as this is not considered good form. 

In our June article, I suggested reading 
up in advance about the places you plan to 
visit. Reading in advance is of even greater | 
importance when you are going to foreign 
countries. You can obtain beautiful booklets 
about almost any country in the world from 
the various travel bureaus and steamship 
companies. It is well to start early and com- 
pile a collection of material about the places 
included in your itinerary. Then, wherever 
you go, you will know what to look for, and 
you will get more out of your travels than if 
you had gone unprepared. 
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DOROTHY LEE 
Popular RKO Star. See 
her in “Cockeyed Cava- 
liers,” with Wheeler and 
Woolsey. 


AS A SEA BREEZE! 


KEEP cool and fit and comfortable, 
these hot summer days! What you 
eat has a great deal to do with how 
you feel. Light, crisp, tempting 
foods like Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
help you keep in shape through the 


hot weather. 


For breakfast, enjoy a bowl of 
Kellogg’s, with cool milk or cream 
and some berries or fruit. Delicious. 
Refreshing. Nourishing too. A grand 
energy food. And so light and easily 
digested that you start the day keen 
" / a and ready to go. 


Try Kellogg’s Corn Flakes for an 
appetizing lunch or a snack before 
bedtime. They’re ready to serve. 
No trouble to prepare. Always crisp 
and oven-fresh in the heat-sealed 
WAXTITE inside bag. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


FLAKES 
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Frances Likes “Wild Garden” 





KILMARNOCK, VIRGINIA: I suggest ‘Spring 
Song”’ as a title for the perfectly beautiful 
May cover. I think this month’s issue is the 
very best yet, and Mr. Coffin’s article on 
Wild Flowers is grand. I'm working just 
now on my Wild Flower finder project, 
and I'll keep that for my notebook. 

I missed Jean and Joan. They'll be back, 
won't they? Em is as good a sport, and as 
real as ever, in A Blue-Checked Apron with 
Strings; and On Dog-Leg Creek is forceful 
and vivid. My AMERICAN GiRL arrived only 
this afternoon, so you see I haven't wasted 
much time in reading it. Even the “ads” 
are good! 

Best wishes to all who make AMERICAN 
Girt the lovely pal she is! 

Frances Marjorie Walker 


The Girl Behind the Letter 


FLUSHING, NEw York: I am taking a great 
interest in the A Penny for Your Thoughts 
page. Sometimes I try to imagine the girls 
that write the letters, and lots of times I 
come across a girl who sounds as if she 
would be awfully interesting. Then I feel 
that I'd love to meet her. 

I have just finished reading Keeper of the 
Wolves. It was great! Please have Norma 
Bicknell Mansfield write more of her thrill- 
ing stories, and about Alaska, too. We don't 
hear very much about that country, so I 
think it makes it ever so much more inter- 
esting. 

Please won't you give us some stories 
about girls interested in golf, or tennis, or 
basket ball? 

Ellis Parker Butler’s stories are too cute 
for words. I also liked A Blue-Checked 
Apron with Strings. 

Ruth Carroll's covers are grand. Won't 
she make a picture of Girl Scouts on some 
of her future cover designs ? 

Dorothy A. Waywell 


Handsprings 


Sr. Louis, Missour!: To say I am turring 
handsprings over Keeper of the Wolves 
would be putting it mildly. I think it is the 
best serial that has ever appeared in THE 
AMERICAN GirL. I like a story that is rather 
improbable, because that kind of story is 
always the most exciting. 

The articles this month, and the preced- 
ing month, were very interesting. The March 
article, In Search of Spring and Marshes, 
was, I think, the best I have ever read. THE 
AMERICAN GiRL has started the year out 
right with a lot of corking stories and arti- 
cles. Let’s keep up the record. 

June Stumpe 


Backyard with Dandelions 


WALDEN, NEw York: I have a friend who 
says that she likes to save her AMERICAN 
Gir to read throughout the month. I can't. 
I read the whole thing through in one eve- 
ning, before I realize what I’m doing. 

Keeper of the Wolves was just about per- 
fect! When I finished it, I felt like stepping 
out into the “chill Arctic night,” instead of 
into a calm backyard with dandelions. 

Mr. Coffin was interesting—a true philos- 
opher. My heart almost leaped when he told 
about his fringed gentians. I've never seen 
gentians, except in flower books. 

Mother reads the articles on manners be- 
fore I do myself. 

Ruth Carroll's picture this month was so 
lifelike it was funny! Our little dog used 
to look just like that robin when she was 
“showing off.” 

I liked the immigrant picture a few 
months ago, too. There was something piti- 
ful about it. They all looked so placid, yet 
I had the feeling that the man was secretly 
worrying about the welfare of his family. 

Sylvia Wooster 


A Day of Curiosity 


HAWTHORNE, New Jersey: The day the 
postman arrives with THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is a day of curiosity. My aunt and two 
cousins are always present at the opening 
ceremony to see the cover design, especially 
since Ruth Carroll has been doing them. 
They think that they enjoy the covers more 
than I, but I know better. The question, 
who enjoys the contents more, has also been 
raised, but I can answer that, too. After all, 
I'm the one who has been taking the maga- 
zine for four years! 

It's More Fun When You Know The Rules 
is both interesting and thoroughly helpful 
as it touches etiquette, and the phrase might 
also be applied to other things. For instance, 
games. I'm sure any girl will agree that to 
attend a soccer or football match, a basket- 
ball game, or a baseball game, knowing 
nothing of the rules, is not the most inter- 
esting thing in the world. Could you pos- 
sibly run a few articles on rules of games? 

One of my chief interests is music. Not 
making music, but trying to understand it. 
I realize that not very long ago you pub- 
lished a number of articles on the classic 
composers. But the modetn figures in music 
were out of the running. The interview with 
Lucrezia Bori is an excellent beginning. I’m 
betting that a good many girls would enjoy 
a series on Deems Taylor, Arturo Tosca- 
nini, and the rest. Jane Schoonmaker 
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Yes, “R. C.” Is Ruth Carroll 


EVANSTON, ILLINoIs: A few days ago I re- 
ceived my May issue of AMERICAN GIRL, 
and I simply must write. I have been com- 
plaining about Ruth Carroll's covers, but 
this one is so attractive and different! I like 
it a lot. The objection I had to Ruth Car- 
roll’s covers was the girls. They all seemed 
to be the same—but the dogs were darling. 

And what happened to Jean and Joan? 
That was a darling page. I hope you'll con- 
tinue it because I liked it a lot, and I know 
that other girls did. Please have them back. 

A Blue-Checked Apron with Strings was 
sweet. I do enjoy stories about Em and Kip! 
Live Oak was loads of fun, too. 

The ‘Betty Bliss Detective Stories’ are 
just too funny and oh, so clever! I like 
Ellis Parker Butler’s new character better 
than Jo Ann—by far. Those Leslie Turner 
illustrations just suit, too. Do you think 
we could have “Sherlock Holmes’’ in more 
of the stories? I suppose we will, though, 
seeing as he’s the mascot. 

Star Dust was good. I like Fran and Steve 
but, of course, everything had to turn out 
all right! Why? I like to have something 
wrong—at least once in a while. When | 
write stories (and I often do), if I don't 
like my character, I make her die in the end. 
Quite tragic—but I must have some dis- 
appointment. And wasn’t I glad to see Robb 
Beebe back again! I just love his drawings 
because he doesn’t make all the girls pretty. 

And last, but by no means least, Keeper 
of the Wolves. What a surprise ending! 
Keeper of the Wolves is the best serial I've 
ever read. Congratulations to Norma Bick- 
nell Mansfield and her able artist, Joseph 
Stahley! Janet Low 


Who is the artist for In Step with the 
Times? That sketch of Katharine Hepburn 
is so good—I must know. I only see “R. C.” 
in the corner. Is it Ruth Carroll? I'd surely 
like to know. | ee 3 


Betty Bliss, Master Mind 


SHENANDOAH, VIRGINIA: THE AMERICAN 
GiRL is very interesting. Ruth Carroll's cov- 
ers are all so entertaining, I would like to 
know more about her, to see her picture, 
and to read an article about her. 

The article about Lucrezia Bori was in- 
teresting. And not long ago I saw ber pic- 
ture in the paper, and felt that I “knew”’ her, 
thanks to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

I like the Betty Bliss stories, too. Betty 
has a master detective mind. I always like 
the stories about Em. They are so real, and 
Pinto is the humor of the stories. 

I enjoy In Step with the Times very much. 
It is not only entertaining, but helpful. The 
article by Robert Coffin was grand. 

Ann Griffith 
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Bright Lagoon 


(Continued from page 22) 
about her being Catharine Crown. Remem- 
ber what she said about some part being 
made to order for her—before she sang 
that song? Perhaps she’s down here resting, 
and studying a new rdéle for her next pic- 
ture.” 

“Yes, but why should she change her 
name, and act so scared of everyone, as Joel 
says she does?” Josephine countered. 

But Mandy gave that one up, for the 
present at least. 

“We'll meet her next Thursday at din- 
ner,” she reminded Josephine. “I suppose 
we mustn’t let on we know who she is.” 

Josephine groaned instead of answering. 

“And what are we going to wear to meet 
her in?” she demanded with bitterness. They 
were back at the start of the discussion once 
more; and the subject, in the meantime, 
had assumed a much more important aspect 
for both sisters, now that they knew—or 
believed they did—who Dr. Ashton’s mys- 
tericus patient was. 


F course they told Carroll the whole 

odd story before they had been back 

at Bright Lagoon half an hour. And after 

much excited speculation, the matter of 

clothes for the coming party came up again 

for immediate action. It was Carroll who 

had, after all, the only practical suggestion 
to offer. 

“We've always been promising ourselves 
to open that old trunk of Mother's, and go 
over her clothes,” she reminded her sisters. 
“Mother always managed to have lovely 
dresses—don’t you both remember? And 
Daddy had Aunt Sam pack them away when 
she—went ” the young voice shook a 
little, though Carroll could not actually re- 
member her mother as vividly as the two 
older girls did. “He said we were to have 
Mother's things when we were older. Well, 
don’t you think now would be the right 
time to use them, if we can?” 

Mandy immediately went to get the key, 
which was still kept in the top bureau 
drawer in her mother’s old room, and ten 
minutes later the three girls were crouched 
on the floor of the big, crowded store- 
room, around an open trunk. 

At first it was hard to take out the dainty, 
colorful dresses that the two older girls, 
especially, remembered so vividly; but Jose- 
phine, the tears bright in her eyes, said 
earnestly, “We oughtn’t to feel this way, I’m 
sure. You know how Mother loved pretty 
things. She always wanted us to be well 
dressed, and it would make her very happy 
now, if she can know it, that when we need 
them so much, it’s really she who'll be giv- 
ing us new dresses, just as she used_to do.” 

The other two brightened, and Carroll, 
catching at a soft, tumbled white mull, made 
on simple, straight lines, without trimming, 
held it up against her rosy cheek caressingly. 

“This is what I want, Jo and Mandy, if 
you don’t mind,” she said eagerly. “Look, 
it ought to fit me without much alteration. 
Jo and I are built like Mother, little and 
kind of round. Her things will fit us both, 
I reckon. But it’s going to be hard for you, 
Mandy, to wear anything of hers. You're 
so tall, and your shoulders are broader, and 
your arms longer. Oh—dear—it's a little 
frayed here—and here and here.” She 
Stopped, frowning, to consider the frock, 





then nodded. “I reckon I can pull the 
sash down over this, and take some more 
tucks here. That long one will just have to 
show where it's darned; I can’t help it.” 

“I know,” Mandy said rather gloomily, 
her eyes fixed wistfully on a pale blue crépe, 
made with flowing sleeves, and a deep collar 
of white organdie. “I remember—her—in 
this. I wish I could get into it.” 

The dress was badly creased, like the 
mull, and time had faded the original blue 
ever so faintly. But a hot iron and Aunt 
Sam's capable hands could make it fresh 
again. The fading had really only softened | 
the original blue to a dusty pastel. It would 
do, with a bit of remaking, very well. But— | 
she held it up, measuringly, against her long, | 
straight slimness, and shook her golden head. 
“Jo, you could wear it perfectly. It would | 
look sweet on you, honey. And it wouldn't | 
be much out of the present style, if you 
took a little of the fullness out of the skirt.” | 

So those two dresses, with the necessary | 
alterations, solved Carroll’s and Josephine’s 
party problem. There was even a pair of 
white kid strap slippers in the trunk that— 
with a tiny bit of squeezing—fitted Carroll's 
more athletic young foot. The other two 
girls had their own white pumps which were 
still presentable. 

The trunk also yielded up additional 
treasure trove for Josephine in the form of 
a dull rose cape of unlined, transparent vel- 
vet. It wrapped her gorgeously from neck 
to hemline of the blue dress, and out of 
its shirred, high collar, her smooth black 
head and warm, creamy skin looked excit- 
ingly exotic. 





you look awfully grown-up,” Mandy 

grumbled, trying not to let a note of 
disappointment creep into her voice. Though 
they had searched the trunk’s contents care- 
fully, they had discovered nothing she could 
fit to her present need, even with the most 
skillful alteration. “Can you ever steam those 
creases out?” she demanded anxiously. | 

“Oh, yes, that won't be hard,” Josephine | 
declared confidently. “But what about you, 
Mandy ?” | 

“Well, it’s not a life and death matter— | 
wearing an old dress,” her sister returned, 
forcing herself to speak lightly. “You and 
Carroll would both hate it a lot more than 
I. I'll wear the yellow dotted Swiss, even 
if it is too short.” 

“Oh, Mandy, not that awful, washed- 
out rag!” Josephine almost wept. “You— 
just can’t, darling. We won't go, any of us. 
We'll find some excuse——” 

“We certainly won't, Jo Gaylord,” Mandy 
declared firmly. “We've accepted, and they're 
going to be our neighbors all year, and we 
won't start by making them think we're 
unreliable and unappreciative. Besides, it’s 
five days off. Maybe something will turn 
up to save me from the yellow dress.” She 
laughed in frank amusement this time; the 
idea of herself as Cinderella accompanying 
her two smartly dressed sisters to the party 
appealed to her sense of humor. 

Carroll created a diversion at this point, | 
by hunting up the current issue of Movie. | 
land which contained the photograph of | 
Catharine Crown. 

“Did she really look like this?’ she de. 
manded, holding the magazine up when | 
she found the place. (Continued on page 44) | 
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Siluette belt by Hickory—Style 1300 


The Siluette Sanitary Belt by 
Hickory, by a patented proc- 
ess, is permanently woven to 
shape on the loom to make it 
conform perfectly to the fig- 
ure. Siluette cannot bind, 
curl, irritate or slip. You'll find 
it delightfully soft, light- 
weight, comfortable and 
dainty, yet dependably se- 
cure. Its easy-stretch, fine 
quality Lastex wears and 
wears. Can be boiled, washed 
I i basis scg scene 65c 





STYLE 1318 
The Hickory Petite — adjustable — nar- 
tow boilproof Lastex; Pyralin clasps, 
no pins—perfectly secure — | 





STYLE 1387 
A popular Hickory Shield Button Style 
—combination satin and  boilproof 
Lastex ei 50c 


Sanitary Belts by 


HICKORY 


Made in a wide variety 
of styles.......... 25c to 75c 


If your dealer hasn't the Hickory 
Belt you want, send us his name 
with your remittance. Please state 
style and desired size: small, 
medium or large. 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 
1157 W. Congress St. Chicago 


Youll hike HicKORY DRESS SHIELDS, foo 











(Continued from page 25) 
lily pads! Such excited blue kingfishers, 
scolding us viciously for entering their do- 
main! Wild ducks, golden eyes this time, 
floated under yellowing poplars, and we 
found an old mill stone in the long grass 
by the rapids. 

It was sunset when we got back to camp. 
Ours was the only inhabited cabin in the 
row. We ate supper by an oil lamp and 
entertained quite a company of flies. Later 
we went out on the point. The huge circle 
of ink-black hills made our cabin look very 
small, and great gusts of wind came up and 
shook the tiny shelter and the silver lake. 

On Monday morning I 
stayed lazily on the beach, 
while Lee took a guide and 
went up the mountains to see 
if moose were about. (They 
weren't.) I was glad to watch 
the fishing boats, the women 
turning the codfish on the long 
racks in the sun and inspecting 
the great round piles of fish, 
like huge baskets, on the 
beach. Some tiny children were 
playing in a half boat, but 
when I forgot and spoke to 
them in English, they ran, 
peeping like sandpipers, to 
their mothers. Pale sand was 
laced with dark red seaweed, 
against a dark blue sea. The 
tarnished gold of _ birches 
stood out against the pines, and up on a 
clear-cut hill a great cross of wood was 
black against the sky. 

When we left Grand Etang, the mountain 
road became superbly terrifying. These were 
the Shickshock Mountains, quaintly named. 
At the extreme eastern end of the peninsula, 
we turned our car to the south, and stopped 
for a late lunch on a great cliff. Over a gold 
oat field along its edge, with a hedge of 
wind-blown spruce against the graying sea, 
we saw a goshawk hovering. 


[N the afternoon we came to Gaspé, small, 
but a real town. We decided it was too 
English and metropolitan for us, and drove 
back to a camp outside the town. It was 
raining furiously, but we had a cabin with 
a fireplace, and we soon felt warm and com- 
fortable. So, of course, we immediately put 
on oilskins, boots and sou’westers, and left 
our glowing fireside for a stormy walk 
among shore birds and ospreys. 

Other tourists had come in when we got 
back, and we had an early supper with a 
nice couple from St. Louis, and two charm- 
ing Connecticut boys. They told us of a 
wild adventure which befell them one night 
when a moose attacked their car because 
they blew their horn at him. He thought 
it was a challenge and accepted, and 
they had to have their radiator repaired. 

Tuesday was a sun- 
ny day again! A 
white-throated spar- 
row was singing out- 
side our window when 
we woke. We saw the 
Government salmon 
ponds this morning, 
with the mighty sal- 
mon leaping, and then 
we sped away, along 
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Guests In Gaspé 


blue bays and rivers, to Percé, on the wildest 
road we've found yet. 

What a thrill our first glimpse of Percé 
was! The village nestles in a hollow be- 
tween two bays that are separated by a 
pointed cliff, Mt. Joli. The east beach is a 
shallow arc. The north beach is a deep 
crescent guarded to the west by great tilted 
rosy cliffs that are slashed against the sky. 
Behind them rise a semicircle of mountains. 

Just off Mt. Joli is a great monolith, an 
immense square of rock pierced by two enor- 
mous arches hollowed out by the waves. It 
is a stirring sight, so near the town, yet so 
isolated, so untouched and defiant. No one 


setae © 





THE PIERCED ROCK AT PERCE. BELOW IS A CLOSER VIEW 


knows its rocky ledges; only cormorants 


‘and gulls are its conquerors. 


Beyond it, across three miles of channel, 
is the island of Bonaventure, famous bird 
island, where the sea birds nest on in- 
accessible cliffs by thousands, and constitute 
one of the great sights of the world. 

We felt almost delirious as we drove 
down into the village. Rosy tilted cliffs, 
tawny fields, emerald forests, green-blue sea! 
With all this dazzle of color encircling it, 
the little group of weather-beaten houses 
would have seemed defenseless without the 
cathedral on its tiny hill! 

We acquired a little cabin on the north 
beach, just above the surf and shingle. Gay 
scarlet blankets brightened it, and from the 
open door we looked out on the fishing 
boats, nets spread along the beach, and hun- 
dreds of glinting gulls, like a small snow- 
storm, above the sand. This is the loveliest 
place in the Gaspé, the most entrancing. 

After luncheon we walked to the tilted 
cliffs, the “Murailles,"’ Cap Barré and the 
Three Sisters. As we went through a field, 
a man cutting hay with his scythe called to 
us, “Folly the Eel!” 

“Merci, Monsieur,” Lee called back. 

“Who is Folly the Eel?” I asked haughtily. 
“And why are you so grateful? It sounds 
like Alice in Wonderland to me.” 

“It’s Follow the Hill, my dear.” 
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It was glorious on the Eel. The upland 
meadows slanted so precariously, we won- 
dered how the sheep could stay on them 
long enough to feed. We crept to the edge, 
but it was so jagged and pinnacled and 
crumbly, we were glad to get back a few 
yards. 

Sea birds flew about the cliffs, but 
I saw no puffins. Lee had told me about 
these clown-like little birds he saw in the 
Arctic, and I felt I must see one. ‘Perhaps 
tomorrow,” I thought, “when we take a boat 
around Bonaventure, to see the bird cliffs.” 

But we didn’t get to Bonaventure the next 
day, for it rained. And on the day follow- 
ing—Thursday—the surf was too high for 
us to venture out. Friday dawned calm and 
clear, with a pale pink and dark blue sky, 
so we snatched an early breakfast and sped 
out on the beach. 

Our open motor boat, like a giant row- 
boat with an engine, was waiting for us. 
We started out gayly, looking back at the 
little town and the great pierced rock pro- 
tecting it, and forward to Bonaventure. It is 
three miles across the channel; we were just 
half across and the wind was freshening, 
when our engine stopped. 

I've been in motor boats so often when 
the engine stalled that I didn’t pay much 
attention. It was fun rocking there, with the 
sea roughening and black clouds piling up 
on the southern horizon. But the foreman 
couldn’t get the engine to start again. 

The waves grew rougher, the southern 
sky blacker. I looked back at our little town 
and rather wished we were near that shore. 
Then a puffin flew past, my first puffin! And 
I grinned at that, but only fleetingly. The 
men had begun to look grave. The wind 
was from the southwest, and we were drift- 
ing farther and farther out to the open sea. 
We had no sails, no oars, nothing to stop us. 

“How far have we drifted?” I asked at 
last. 

“Over a mile,” Lee said. 

I looked back to land. It was dark under 
storm clouds, except for the mainland far 
to the west. That was still faintly sunny; 
there was a strip of calm blue sky, and a 
scrap of a rainbow! I glued my eyes to that 
piece of a rainbow, and tried not to look 
at the blackness around us, and the angry 
slate-blue water where we tossed so violently. 
The men worked in vain. I grew more and 
more frightened. I began to shake, like a 
poplar leaf in a wind. Partly from cold, I 
hope. 

“If you'd just hitch me to the engine,” 
I said between chattering teeth, “I could 
get us home under my own power.” 

Gannets came by. It grew stormier. At 
first, there had been a few distant fishing 
boats, but they had sought shelter. We were 
all alone. Nobody put out from our little 
beach, so terrifyingly far off now. I won- 
dered how many days we could drift in an 
open boat like this, 
without any food or 
water. 

Finally the foreman 
stopped working. He 
took off his coat, and 
lifted it up on the 
boat-hook as a distress 
signal. I couldn't be- 
lieve this sort of thing 
was happening to 45. 
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Why, only yesterday we'd been stolidly 
climbing a mountain! 

“Tl take that coat, Joe,” Lee said. “You 
keep on with the engine.” 


I looked up at him standing in the toss- | 


ing boat, with the coat fluttering raggedly 
above him, sea birds swooping past, and in 
spite of my terror I did long for a camera! 
If we ever did get to land again, it would 


be such fun to show him that heroic figure! | 
“How far have we drifted now?” I asked | 


faintly. 

“Oh, perhaps two miles.” 

““Lee—I’m awfully scared.” 

“Look there!” Lee said. 

Out from the far harbor, a little white 
boat with bare masts was headed straight 
toward us! I think I can never see anything 
more heavenly. It came directly to us. We 
threw the men a rope, and they towed us 
back. How their boat, and ours, rolled 
around—but that didn’t matter. 

“It’s the Bonaventure mailman,” the fore- 





man told us. “Grandson of a pirate. No- | 


body'd be out but him!” 


WE had drifted so far, it took a long time 
to get back. It seemed wonderful when 
we got into shelter of land! The fishermen 
came down to meet us, and all the children, 
and our host, very distressed, and his pride 
extremely hurt. ‘First time in twenty years! 
We never had to be rescued before. Plenty 
of times we've rescued other people!” 
I sat on the sand in the faint sun, and 
rested. So glad to be on land. I was feeling 
divinely tranquil, when along came Lee. 


“Found another boat! Isn’t that luck? We | 


can see Bonaventure after all!” 

“But, Lee! The fishermen said it was too 
rough.” 

“It's calming down. 


So we went. But when we got into the | 


open channel, it wasn’t calming down. The 
waves were enormous, and how did I know 
this boat would keep going? All at once I 
lost my temper. I had to cry or scold. So I 


scolded. 


“This boat will tip us out on our heads 


in a minute,” I raged. 
Lee laughed uproariously at that, and I 
laughed, too, and began to enjoy myself. It 


really was gorgeous when I let it be, like 


riding a bronco. 

And after we got into the shelter of Bona- 
venture, it was calmer. We had a marvelous 
view of the bird cliffs. Mighty perpendicular 


cliffs with the birds strung along all the | 


narrow ledges like white beads. Rows and 
rows of white dots, like embroidery. As we 
came nearer, we could distinguish, first, the 


great gannets, there in thousands, sitting in | 


long lines, or dashing into the air, their 
wings snowy silver in the sun. Then there 
were kittiwakes, gulls, and my darling 
puffins, even a few razor-billed auks—minia- 
ture counterparts of the prehistoric birds. 
All the birds I'd longed to see were there. 
Thousands, thousands of wings, snow- 
storming around the cliffs. It was a sight not 
to be missed. 

And it was magnificent, going back again. 
The waves were still high, but now it was 
full sun, and we stood in the bow and felt 
as if we were riding a plunging dolphin. 
Puffins shot right across our course, low over 
the water. And we were going back to land, 
not out to sea! 

I hated to leave Percé. But the next morn- 
ing we were homeward bound, our vaca- 
tion drawing to a close for another year. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 
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“No tell-tale seams” 


1934 


The NEW 


SANITARY 
BRIEFLET 


Made just for the slim-fitting 1934 dresses 


‘ 
ONE-PIECE 


That ‘is the reason why this unusual garment is 
named “1934.” It is new. It wasn’t necessary until 
this year. 


It won't reveal its presence by the slightest bulki- 
ness. Not a seam will make a tell-tale line to mar those 
smooth-around-the-hips new frocks. 


“1934” is made by a new method in which the 
protective section (of purest sheer rubber) is really 
part of the daintily sheer fabric, set in without a 
seam. It may be had in several different materials, all 
sheer, brief and smart. Each “1934” Brieflet weighs 
only one and one-third ounces. From $1.00 up. 


and the §SNAPPI 
SPORT GIRDLE 


This is another VENUS garment created for the ath- 
letic, busy young woman who wishes a natural-look- 
ing, smooth-curved figure. SNAPPI is a tiny, invisible 
girdle that is closely knitted of Lastex, the new elastic 
material. It is so light and comfortable that one 
doesn’t feel the slightest strain or pull, yet it hugs 
each unruly curve smoothly in place. SNAPPI was 
designed for dancing as well 
as for sports and many girls 
wear them all the time because 
SNAPPI gives one a dressed- 
up yet natural appearance. 
They are made both in tearose 
and white, and priced from 


$2.00 up. 


Brassiére to match at $1.00 
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424 So. B’dway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





(Continued from page 41) 

They examined the page again, and then 
Josephine’s dark eyes met Mandy's eager 
gray ones, and both young heads nodded. 

“Of course, this is only a black and white 
photograph, and doesn’t show her lovely 
coloring,” Mandy said thoughtfully. “But I'll 
bet just about anything that it’s she, all 
right. There couldn’t be two such faces.” 

“And look here, what the article says,” 
Josephine put in excitedly. “I hadn't read 
it all through before. ‘Miss Crown had been 
cast for the réle of Joan of Arc in Super- 
Film's new million dollar production, Maid 
of France, when she surprised everyone by 


Alviene = ez Theatre 


40th year. Graduates: Fred 
Tracy, Una Merkel, Mary Pickford, Peggy 
Shannon, Zita Johann, etc. Stage, Screen, Re 
dio, Drama, Dance, Musical Comedy. 
ie atre Training. Appearances while learning. 


. Debuts. Write Sec’y Harlow, for Catalog | 


hab West 85th St., New York. 
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Bright Lagoon 


dropping out, abruptly, and departing for 
Europe. The part will be taken by Janice 
Erroll who had been considered for it orig- 
inally.’ ” She paused, and looked significant- 
ly at Mandy. 

‘Remember that lovely little thing she was 
singing?” she asked. “What do you say 
we've already heard the theme song of the 
new picture, before it’s even been acted?” 

“I believe you're right,’ Mandy gasped. 
And tilting her bright head in imitation of 
Kits Cronin’s pose, she hummed the tune, 
then added the words, as she had caught 
them that afternoon. 

‘*But most of all, I'm homesick for 





Astaire, Lee 


Stock 





Of course 


\LITTLE GIRLS GO CAMPING TOO! 
hee So Mahopac, N. Y..) 


Two hours by motor from N. Y. City 
| eminent staff — screened 
plumbing- all activities suitable 

Mrs. J. S. Kelly 
years), 1465 Roosevelt Ave., Pelham Manor, 
' Pelham 0184. 


cabins — sanitary 
to ages. 


N. ¥. 





Director 
(Girl Scout captain for twelve 





One third lighter 


One third lower cost 


you 
easy to work with 

than any other knife of equal construction. 
(catalog # M311). Costs only $1.00. 


| UTICA CUTLERY COMPANY 





GIRL SCOUT FEATHERWEIGHT KNIFE 








will appreciate this official featherweight knife on your hikes and in camp. 
the best mz a obtainable by experienced knife makers. This knife is easy to handle and 


The Girl Scout Featherweight Knife is equal in strength and durability but is one third lighter 


Don’t delay—get yours now, from your own supplier or Girl Scout National Equipment Service 


OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED 


Made from 


Utica, New York | | 

















HELP YOUR TROOP FUND! 
Make These Lovely Wood Bead 
NOVELTIES 
Yourself! 


Inexpensive and amazingly easy. 
Simple as stringing beads. Make these 
desirable wood bead belts, bracelets, 
necklaces and bags to order at a 
handsome profit. Any woman or young 
lady will readily buy one. They are 
novel and up to the minute. 
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EXCELLENT SELLERS AT 
GIRL SCOUT BAZAARS 


Surprise mother, sister or friend with an at- 
tractive gift made out of the finest quality 
imported wood beads. Here indeed is a most 
fascinating spare-time handicraft. 
FREE—Wood Bead Craft Instruction Booklet 
and wood bead samples sent without charge 
to LEADERS, CAMP COUNSELORS and 
CAMP DIRECTORS. Girl Scouts may also ob- 
tain these by giving name of their Leader and 
Troop Number. 
Write today 
WALCO BEAD COMPANY 


Dept. A 37 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y. 

















That girl I used to be— 
Poor happy little Maid of France, 
Beneath your apple tree!’ ”’ 
Carroll asked, breathlessly, “What do you 
suppose it means, her being down here in— 





in—incog ”’ She floundered over the un- 
usual word, and her sisters laughed good- 
naturedly. 

“Incognito?” Mandy supplied. “Well, the 
winter's still before us!” 


Was Kits Cronin really Catharine Crown? 
And, if so, why was she hiding in a Florida 


orange-grove? Next month's installment will 
give an interesting clue to the mystery. 


Helping Hands 


(Continued from page 31) 


| moving hair. Also useful, if the hair is not 


heavy, are the little rough paper devices 
which work somewhat like a pumice. All 
hair removal methods except the electric 
needle are of course temporary in effect. 

If your legs are rough, be sure to rub 
them hard with a coarse towel after your 
bath, and to use a softening lotion (your 
hand lotion will usually serve). You will 
save on runs in your silk stockings by do- 
ing this, and your legs will feel and look 
better. Always bathe your feet at least once 
a day, and rinse out your stockings every 
night. Air your shoes on shoe trees. And 
make it your habit to use a deodorant dust- 
ing powder to keep your feet comfortable 
and well-groomed. 


Bag o Tricks 
(Continued from page 33) 


Ham, Sweet Potatoes, Oranges 


3 Ibs. ham in half-inch slices, cooked or 
uncooked 

10 sweet potatoes, 

6 oranges 

4 tablespoons brown sugar 

3 tablespoons butter 

Put a half-inch slice of ham in the bottom 
of baking dish, Dutch oven, or something 
with a tight-fitting lid. Cover with a layer 
of sliced sweet potatoes (these may be cook- 
ed, but need not be). Cover this with a 
layer of sliced oranges, with the peel left 
on. Sprinkle with brown sugar and dot 
with butter. Cover with another slice of 
ham, another layer of sweet potatoes, of 
orange slices, sugar and butter. Sliced pine- 
apples may be used instead of oranges. Bake 
for two hours in a bean-hole. 


cooked or uncooked 


And here is a delicious dessert that re- 
quires no cooking at all, for the lemon juice 
acts on condensed milk to thicken it to the 
consistency of lemon pie filling. 


Wild Berry Dessert 


1 can sweetened condensed milk 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 cup berries, sliced or lightly crushed 
1 cup lemon snap crumbs 
Blend together sweetened condensed milk 
and lemon juice. Add the lemon snaps rolled 
to crumbs and the berries. Chill. Serves four. 
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The Train for Thomasburg 


(Continued from page 7) 
Mrs. Rudd,” she said. “You know how strict 
everything connected with the law is. It's 
too bad that the boys had to get into 
trouble just at this time of all others. Did 
they tear the awning, or didn’t they?” 

“Tell Miss Buckley the truth, Bertie,” 
commanded his mother. 

‘We didn’ mean to tear no awnin’,” Bertie 
justified himself. “Me an’ Jimmie an’ some 
o’ the boys was jes’ playin’ Follow m’ 
Leader, an’ Jimmie he shinned up the pole, 
an’ we run acrost the awnin’. That was 
all. We didn’ mean to tear no awnin’!” 

“You apparently did tear it, though,” 
said Alice. “You ought to have known bet- 
ter, Bertie. Let me see that summons, Mrs. 
Rudd. If we could only get the case put 
off till you get back! I wonder if that 
would be possible. I don’t know that I can 
do a thing, but I'm going to make a big 
try.” 

“Where's that paper, Bertie?” demanded 
Mrs. Rudd. 

“Jimmie he took it,” answered Bertie 
sulkily. “He went up the street. He said 
he wanted ter show it to someun.” 


H, dear!’ cried Alice. “Run after him, 

Bertie! Tell him to bring it back at 

once. There’s not a moment to lose. What 
time is it, anyway, Mrs. Rudd?” 

“Quarter o’ twelve,” said Mrs. Rudd, 
consulting the kitchen clock. 

A quarter of twelve! And the family must 
take the train at two o'clock. In that brief 
interval the red tape of the law must be 
unwound, and Jimmie and the summons 
were lost somewhere in the mazes of the 
city streets. 

Alice bit her lip. “You see, I can’t tell 
to what court or police station to go until 
I have that paper. I don’t know where they 
are told to appear.” 

Ten minutes dragged by. Then the door 
opened and Bertie burst in. The summons 
was not in his hand. 

“I couldn’ find Jimmie nowhere!” he 
said, panting. 

Alice took a deep breath. “Well, it's 
plain we can’t wait for Jimmie,” she said. 
“I'm going to the Renner Street School to 
ask who made the complaint. Mrs. Rudd, 
get all ready to go just as if nothing had 
happened. Tell the children to keep their 
clothes clean. I'll do all I can, anyway.” 

The grass did not grow under Alice's 
feet on the way to the Renner Street School. 
The playground was deserted except for a 
few small children in the swings. It was 
vacation time, but the school building was 
unlocked, and Alice entered unceremoni- 
ously into an atmosphere of spotless ~white 
plaster and newly varnished golden oak. A 
strong odor of banana oil from the newly 
silver¢d radiators made the air of the long 
map-hung hallway heavy. No one was in 
sight except a man in blue overalls, mounted 
on a stepladder, who was dabbing at the 
picture molding with a feather duster. 

“I'd ask at the First Precinct Police Sta- 
tion, lady,” he advised helpfully. “They'll 
know all about it down there. The director 
o’ the playground must ha’ made the com- 
plaint, but he’s out o’ town today. He's 
had a lot 0’ trouble with them boys lately, 
an’ I reckon he’s had ’em took up just to 
give em a good scare.” 


Alice’s face was flaming with heat as she 
stood on the steps of the school, trying to 
collect herself. There was a drug store across 
the street—of course, they would have a 
telephone. 

A rather indifferent voice answered her 
call, and she spoke breathlessly into the 
transmitter. There was a moment of silence 
and Alice thought she could hear the leaves 
of a book rustling. Then the indifferent 
voice again. “The Renner Street playground 
ain't in our district. Better try the Third 
Precinct.” 

“I'd better go to the Third Precinct my- 
self instead of phoning,” thought Alice des- 
perately. “They take so much more interest 
if they see you face to face.” 

It was twenty minutes past twelve before 
she found herself in the Third Precinct 
Police Station, both hands clasped nervously 
on the shining brass rail. 

Behind the counter a pair of shrewd gray 
eyes, framed by gold-rimmed spectacles, 
beamed kindly upon her as she told her 
story. 

“Do you think anything can be done 
about it at the last minute like this?’’ she 
finished. “Do you think there’s any chance 
of putting the case off for two weeks until 
they get back?” 

Sergeant Eagles rumpled his grizzled 
head. 

“Well, as I told you, young lady, they 
ain't on our books here, but—yes, yes— 
there’s a fair chance of its being put off even 
now,” he said comfortingly. “Especially if 
they’re arraigned in the Juvenile Court as, 
of course, they are—bein’ that age. Judge 
Forsythe’s a fine fellow—hasn’t forgotten 
bein’ a boy himself.” He reached for the 
telephone. 
Titus, at the Probation Office, and see what 
he can do. 

“Hello, Central, give me Chadwick 330. 
Yes, Chadwick 330. That you, Charlie? 
Eagles talking. Well, there’s a young lady 
here in great trouble—tryin’ to get a poor 
family off to the country for two weeks. 
Five children and all their traps packed. 
Going today at two o'clock, and the two 
boys have been summoned to appear in court 
tomorrow. The young lady wants the hear- 
ing put off till they get back. Hey? What's 
that? Oh, yes, Rudd’s the name. Tore an 
awning over at the Renner Street School, 
I believe. Look the thing up, Charlie, and 
see if it can’t be put off, and call me back. 
Yes, I'll wait here till I hear from you. 
You'll have to make it snappy.” 

Sergeant Eagles stretched till his cuff- 
links jingled, and turned to his open news- 
paper. “Sit down, young lady.” 

Fifteen minutes of suspense, and then 
Charlie’s voice again on the wire. Yes, it 
was all right. He had secured a postpone- 
ment of the hearing for two weeks. The 
young lady could bring the summons down 
to him at the Probation Office at her con- 
venience, and have the new date—August 
ninth—filled in. 

Alice's heart pounded with triumph. She 
could hardly believe her good fortune. Now, 
to get the Rudds to their train—and this 
great day’s work would be done! She 
thanked the Sergeant fervently and sped in 
the direction of the tenements. 

Mrs. Rudd, her hat on crooked, the 
baby on her lap, (Continued on page 46) 


“I'll call up my friend, Charlie | 
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The ease of 


INDIAN 
SLIPPERS 


for camp 














Bass Moccasins have the smart style 
of TODAY. You'll be proud to 
wear them. But they have more than 
style. They’re built like Indian Moc- 
casins . . . comfortable as a cradle 
for your feet. One single piece of 
soft leather goes all the way under 
the foot, without humpy innersoles. 

Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Let us tell you the name of your 
nearest Bass Dealer where you can 
try on these comfortable moccasin- 
oxfords. 


BEWARE of shoes that look like moccasins 
but are not. Insist on Bass Genuine Moccasins 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
79 Main St. Wilton, Me. 








Be sure the clothes 
you take away are marked 


WOVEN 
NAMES 










with Cash's 


herever you spend your vacation, CASH'S 
wor EN NAMES save laundry losses, positively 
identify you and your belongings Easily at- 
tached with thread or CASH'S NO-SO Cement. 
Order NOW from your dealer or us, 


TRIAL OFFER: Send 16c for 1 


dozen of your own first name and 
sample tube of NO-SO Cement, 


CASH’S #327 eeas 
+,or 6200 So. \ geen 
Los Angeles, Cal 

CASHS} 3 doz $! 6 doz ‘2. NO-SO\ 


NAMES) 9 2 i2 3. Cement } 





























MARBLES; 


Girl Scout Knife 
(Official) 

Easiest to carry—handiest to use. The ideal knife for Girl 
Scouts, campers, etc. Shaped and tempered for finest ser- 
vice. Blade, 4” long. Handle, 3%” long, made of sole 
leather and fibre and shaped to fit ay grip. Official Girl 
Scout Knife with Sheath. Price, $2.00. Order from your 
dealer or Supply Department, Girl Scout Headquarters. 


WATERPROOF 
MATCH BOX 


The only sure way of having dry matches 
always is to carry a Marble’s waterproof 
match box with you. Many a life has been 
saved and many a chill from exposure has 
been prevented because, even after sub- 
merging in water, matches inside this box 
are always dry and ready to light instant- 
ly. Newest model of this famous Marble’s 
match box has handy metal ring for at 

taching to belt, strap or chain. No. 181, 
Price 60 cents. 


Write for Free Book—32 pages—handy size. 
Shows dozens of items every Girl Scout needs. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

520 Delta Ave. ladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
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The 


(Continued from page 45) 
sat on the steps straining anxious eyes up 
and down the street. The other children 
were massed in the doorway behind her. 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Rudd,” called Alice 
joyously. “They've put it off till the day 
after you get back. You can go after all. 
Isn’t it grand?” 

Mrs. Rudd, who had half risen, re- 
bent her trembling knees and flopped back 
on the step with a resounding creak. 

“Oh, Miss Buckley,” she said weakly, “I'm 
that thankful! What would we ha’ done 
without yeh?” 

Bertie fought his way into the foreground. 
“Jimmie he come back!” he sputtered. “I 
foun’ ’im. Here’s the paper.” 

“Give it to me,” said Alice, and she 
put the summons in her purse. “I'll keep 
it for you. And now, Mrs. Rudd, you 
and the children go right down to the 
railroad station to meet your party. You'll 
just have time to get there comfortably 
by one-thirty. I'll meet you there and 
put you on the train.” 


Alice looked leisurely around the plat- 
form. Yes, there they all were, crowded 
between the iron arms of the seats, bags 
and boxes and baskets and children, Mrs. 
Rudd’s face moist and pale under its 
layer of freckles. She was scanning the 
platform with rigid anxiety as the girl 
came running up the steps. 

“You just sit here and rest yourself, 
Mrs. Rudd,” said Alice. “You're all ner- 
vous and done up. I'll go over to the 
other side of the station and look out 
for Miss Dawson. She’s the person from 
the Social Service Society who meets the 
parties and gives them their tickets, you 
know. I think some of these other people 
standing ’round are going, too. Your train 
doesn't leave for twenty-five minutes yet.” 

All the weariness had left Alice’s feet. 
Her whole being was buoyant with relief. 
The baggage-master had opened the iron 
gate in the center of the trestle, and he 
allowed her to cross through it to the 
other side of the tracks. She sauntered 
through the waiting room, stopping to buy 
a small glass jar of colored peppermint sticks 
for the young Rudds to eat on the train. 
Fifteen minutes before train time she 
emerged from the station and glanced across 
the tracks. 

“Oh, there’s Miss Dawson now, talking 
to Mrs. Rudd,” she said to herself. 

She waved her hand blithely. But Miss 
Dawson turned a puzzled face toward her, 
and crooked a beckoning finger. With her 
lips she formed the words, “Come here! 
Hurry up!” Alice could see, even at that 
distance, that something was the matter. 

“What in the name of sense?” she mur- 
mured, and, running downstairs, lost no 
time in joining the group on the other 
side. 

“Why, Miss Buckley,”’ said Miss Dawson, 
“there's some mistake here. The Rudd 
family aren't on my list to go today. There's 
a large party going, but Mrs. Rudd’s name 
is not down here at all, and, of course, I 
have no tickets for them. This is the memo- 
randum Miss Day gave me. You can see for 
yourself.” 

Alice snatched the paper. ‘“Well, it’s Miss 
Day’s mistake,” she cried indignantly, “and 
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they'll have to correct it down there some 
way, for Mrs. Rudd has simply got to go 
today. Why, I saw the postal myself!” 

“But I have no tickets for them,” pro- 
tested Miss Dawson. “It’s too late now to 
‘phone to the Society and have them send 
us tickets.” 

“Can't we buy some here?” demanded 
Alice. 

“Why, no,” said Miss Dawson. “We use 
regular Fresh Air tickets at a very much 
reduced rate, you know. The railroad com- 
pany sends them to the Society, but we can’t 
buy them at the station. There’s no use, Miss 
Buckley, they can’t go!” 

“Now that they're here, they'll have to 
go, if we have to buy them full fare tickets,” 
insisted Alice. 

Miss Dawson’s eyes were on the station 
clock. “I couldn’t do anything about it my- 


Juliette Low Awards 


HE International and Executive Com- 

mittees have chosen Margaret Davis of 
San Mateo, California, and Martha Har- 
rison of Seattle, Washington, from Region 
XH, to receive Juliette Low Memorial 
Awards this year. 


It is due to the generosity of a member 
of the International Committee that two 
Girl Scouts will be sent to Our Chalet from 
the Pacific Coast. They will accompany Mary 
Elizabeth Stone of Region III, Marguerite 
Manion of Region XI, and Mrs. H. L. F. 
Locke of Hartford, Connecticut, the captain 
in charge. The Canadian Guide, Betty 
D’Esterre, of Kingston, Ontario, will join 
the group in New York and travel with them. 


self,” she said, “but you might call up 
Miss Day. She might let us buy full fare 
tickets for them under the circumstances, 
and there would be plenty of room for 
them at the Thomasburg farm after they 
arrive.” 

Alice flew to the telephone booth. Would 
Central never give her the number? She 
poured her story into the transmitter in an 
unpunctuated stream. Once or twice Miss 
Day tried to cut in, but without avail. “And 
I cannot send her back now, Miss Day. 
It's the Society's mistake, you see. I can't 
see any way out except to buy them full 
fare tickets and let them go. It’s nearly train 
time now!” 

But what was that which Miss Day was 
saying? Alice wilted against the side of the 
booth. 

“It’s not the Society’s mistake at all, Miss 
Buckley! Mrs. Rudd answered the post- 
card we sent her last week, telling us that 
she had changed her mind and did not 
care to go to the country after all. So, of 
course, we crossed her off the list. She ought 
to be more responsible. There’s no question 
about our buying full fare tickets. Why, 
full fare for that whole family would come 
to far too much. We couldn't do it. It 
wouldn’t be just to others.” 

Alice felt sick. She saw it all now in a 
flash. It had said, ‘Please answer,” on that 
diabolical postal, and Mrs. Rudd had ‘‘an- 
swered” when she heard that Miss Cooper 
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Train for Thomasburg 


must go to the hospital. She had changed 
her mind again at Alice’s urging, in her 
ignorance never mentioning the fatal com- 
munication which she had sent to the Society. 

Suddenly Mrs. Blair's face, sweet and 
calm, rose before the girl's eyes. What were 
those last words of hers? “A little extra 
money—don’t hesitate to call on me!’ She 
clutched the telephone. “Don’t ring off, 
Miss Day! I've just thought of something. 
I know someone who has promised to give 
me some money for this work in case of 
an emergency, and I'd certainly call this an 
emergency. If I pay the Society tomorrow, 
will you please give Miss Dawson authority 
to buy the full fare tickets and let the Rudds 
go? I would buy them myself, but I haven't 
money enough in my pocketbook.” 

“Oh, of course, that entirely changes the 
face of the matter,’ said Miss Day. “You 

tell Miss Dawson that I authorize her 

to buy those tickets. I'll telegraph the 
people at the Thomasburg farm to take 
care of the Rudds when they arrive.” 

Alice dashed up the steps to the plat- 
form. There were two minutes yet before 
train time. 

“Miss Day says we can buy the tickets 
and let them go. Quick!” she shouted to 
Miss Dawson. 

“One full ticket for Thomasburg and 
three halves.” Miss Dawson's voice was 
trembling with haste. 

Stamp-stamp! Stamp-stamp! The agent 
pushed the tickets through the window. 
“Three-fifty,”” he said. 

Miss Dawson fumbled in her purse, 
then turned frightened eyes on Alice. 

“Have you any money ?” she gasped. “‘I 
haven’t enough.” 

Alice turned her purse upside down 
on the window ledge, and frantically 
counted the contents. Between them 
they were short seventy-five cents. 
Miss Dawson’s nearsighted eyes blazed 

behind her glasses with the light of un- 
accustomed adventure. 

“I know the train-starter upstairs,” she 
panted. “I’ve been down here so often 
with parties. Do you think it would 
be too dreadful to borrow a dollar from 
him?” 

Alice squared her jaw. “We'll get them 
off if it takes a leg,” she said. ‘By all means, 
borrow of the train-starter !” 

Miss Dawson fled up the steps. Alice 
paced back and forth before the ticket win- 
dow, twisting her gloves in her hands. What 
was that distant rumble? The trestle up- 
stairs was beginning to vibrate heavily. The 
train! 

She rushed to the stairway, only to see 
Miss Dawson's neat oxfords on the top step 
coming down. Together they pushed the 
money through the window, seized the 
tickets, and Alice, at least, cleared the stairs 
to the platform almost at a bound. 

“East Ridge! Delaware City! Pleasant 
Valley! Morgantown! And Thomasburg!” 
bellowed the train-starter. 

Miss Dawson thrust the tickets into Mrs. 
Rudd's hand. 

“Good-by, Miss Buckley! Thank yeh ever 
so much! You, Bertie, there, take Maggie's 
hand!’ Mrs. Rudd screamed shrilly. “Jim- 
mie, you take them two biggest bags! Don’ 
stan’ too near the track!” 

The brakeman (Continued on page 48) 
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Oratory 


Addressing a po- 
litical gathering, a 
speaker gave his 
hearers a touch of 
the pathetic. ‘I miss,” 
he said, brushing 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


She Couldn't 


Double Check 


A Freshman in 
college was applying 
pressure for more 
money from home. 

“I cannot under- 
stand why you call 


away a not unmanly Pr | yourself a kind fa- 
tear, “I miss many (A AG, | ther,” he wrote, 
of the old faces I hy Wary & ( , | “when you have not 
used to shake hands ¢ v, es ’ | sent me a check for 
with.”"—Sent by Au- || ee | three weeks. What 
DREY JONES, Wash- ga Saab kind of kindness do 


ington, D. C. 


Jean’s mother found her one day 


you call that?” 
“That's called un- 


Brave Dog washing her kitten with soap and water. remitting kindness,” 
“Oh, darling, I don’t think the said the father in his 
A strange St. Ber- mother pussy would like that,” she said. } next letter—Sent by 


nard dog came into 


the yard where Flor- really couldn't 


“But, Mother,” protested Jean, “I 
lick it.”"—Sent by 


ence, aged three, was MitsuKo TANIGUCHI, Los Angeles, nois. 
playing. The dog was California. 
nearly four times the | eS Right! 


size of the little girl. 

Reaching up, she 
stroked the big dog’s 
head, and called to 
her mother: “See, 
Mama, this doggie’s = 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
| niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


TEACHER: How 
would you punctuate 
this sentence, “I saw 
a dollar lying in the 
street.” 








not a bit afraid of 
me.”—Sent by Dorotuy Sturtz, Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois. 


Sense of Fitness 


Two girls were sitting in a dentist's of- 
fice when one of them remarked, “Why 
does the dentist call his office a ‘dental 
parlor’ ?”’ 

“I suppose he thinks it would make his 
patients feel too nervous if he called it a 
‘drawing room’ !”" answered the other girl.— 
Sent by SHIRLEY HABERMAN, Brooélyn, 
New York. 


Beat Him to It 





Horse Doctor: Now place this powder 
in a gas pipe and blow it down your horse's 
throat. 

FARMER (one hour later): Doctor! I'm 
dying! 

Doctor: What's wrong? 

FARMER: The horse blew first.—Sent by 
Rita Dempsey, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Pupit: I'd make a 


dash after it—Sent by ALICE ADAMS, | 


Woo ster, Ohio. 


The Winged Microbe 





Margery came running into the house 
dragging her little brother, whose face | 


showed the mark of the bite of some insect. 
“Oh, Mother,” she cried, “Bobby has been 
bitten by a measle!”"—Sent by MARGARET 
ANDERSON, North Dana, Massachusetts. 


Daniel or Noah? 


Orator: Before I close, allow me to re- 
peat the immortal words of Webster 

FARMER: Land sakes, Mirandy, let's git 
out of here! He’s goin’ to start in on the 
dictionary—Sent by JEANNE ALLISON, Mce- 
Alister, Oklahoma. 


Clever of Them! 


TEACHER: Johnny, what do you consider 
the greatest accomplishment of the ancient 
Romans ? 

JouNny: Speaking Latin.—Sent by FRAN- 
ces BaiLey, Des Moines, lowa. 





KKK KK Kak kk 
2 What's your 
favorite color? 


Pink, green, blue—whatever 
your best color may be—you 
know it’s prettiest on you when 
it’s bright and new-looking. 
And Fels-Naptha is the soap 
that keeps colors that way. Its 
extra help gets things clean even 
in cool water—which is good 
news for colors! Tell mother to 
try Fels-Naptha! Its good 
golden soap and plenty of nap- 
tha, working together, mean 
sweeter, cleaner washes! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 
THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Auice E. Youns, | 
Highland Park, Illi- | 


MOCCASINS 


Make them yourself. We furnish 
leather cut to correct shape, lac- 
ing and instructions. They are 
pliable yet tough, absorb little 
moisture and dry out soft and 
mellow. Tell us your shoe 
size and we will send you 
complete material for mak- 
ing these moccasins. 






$1.75 a pair, postpaid 
Send cash, check or money order 
LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 


Graton & Knight Company 
350 Franklin St. Worcester, Mass. 











] Girl Scout Ring 

_] Camera 

[_] Paint Set 

[_] Stationery Set 

[_] Pen-and-Pencil Set 
(-] Unbreakable Mirror 
_] Toilet Kit 

C] Drinking Cup 

[] Girl Scout Uniform 
(] Wrist Watch 

[_] Pedometer 

(_] French Beret 

[_] Cash 


Dear Betty Brooks 
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570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Please tell me how I, too, may earn 
the things I have checked above. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
feet in the mud beside her was vaguely com- 
forting. And the cheerful sound of the 
other’s voice was a comfort, too. 

“This reminds me of the battlefields in 
France,” said Laura, laughing. “Mother and 
I went out in one of those sight-seeing char- 
a-bancs and the driver made us get out and 
walk around the ruins. It was raining pitch- 
forks and the mud—” 

So Laura had been abroad, mused Carol. 
Queer. You thought of a—well, a plain 
farmer’s daughter as staying home—and— 
milking cows or taking care of chickens, 
and things like that. 

“Tom, my oldest brother, was killed in 
the war,” Laura went on. Her voice sobered. 
“He was awfully young to be studying art 
in Paris; but he had so much talent Dad 
sent him there. He enlisted under the French 
flag as an aviator.” 

There was a little silence. Plop-plop went 
their feet through the mud. Was the rain 
stopping? Certainly the lightning was not 
as sharp as it had been, nor the thunder as 
continuous. 

“I'm going to study art, too,” went on 
Laura. “But I'm going to be a puppeteer—” 

“What?” asked Carol. 

‘Make puppets,” explained the other. 
“Give puppet shows with them. They are 
simply fascinating. And I want to take some 
courses in playwriting—” 

“Oh,” cried Carol, her eyes beginning 
to shine. For a moment she forgot about 
Timmy. “I've written some plays! Little 
short fairy plays, you know, for the primary 
classes at Sunday School—’’ 

Laura brushed a strand of wet hair out 
of her face. “Why couldn’t we try some of 
them out?” she proposed briskly. “You read 
them to me, and I'll make puppets for the 
characters. I'll bet you'd be good as a voice, 
too—your voice is sort of dramatic.” 

“Voice?” Carol looked puzzled. “Oh, you 
mean the hidden person who manipulates 
the puppets? Oh, Laura, that would be fun!” 

“I'll bet your little brother would make 
a good audience to try the piays out on,” 
chuckled Laura. 

Timmy! Carol remembered him with a 
pang. 

“Don’t you worry about him,” said Laura, 
almost as though she knew what that sudden 
catch in Caro]’s breath had meant. “Boys 
are always falling out of haylofts and 
tumbling out of trees. I'll bet you he’s sitting 
up right this minute and asking about his 
supper.” 

Maybe it was too wonderful to hope so; 
but despite her keen anxiety, Laura’s words 


The 


(Continued from page 46) 
lifted the two youngest children up the 
steps: Alice boosted Mrs. Rudd mightily 
from the rear. “All aboard!’ shouted the 
conductor. And the train for Thomasburg 
rolled out of the station. 

Alice dropped into a seat and fanned 
herself with her handkerchief. She looked 
up at Miss Dawson. “Is social work always 
like this? As hard, I mean?” 

The sun glittered on Miss Dawson’s 
glasses. “Oh, no,” she said. “It often runs 
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Wings of Courage 


found echo in her own heart. Oh, if only 
she could hear that little pleading voice 
asking again for bread and butter! 

But just at that moment, she slipped in 
the mud, caught herself and forgot all about 
Timmy in the agonizing pain that shot 
through her twisted ankle. 

“Goodness!”’ said Laura, startled. “Did 
you hurt yourself?” 

Carol limped over to the side of the road 
and sat down on the wet grassy bank. She 
rocked back and forth, holding her ankle 
with both hands. 

“Here,” cried Laura, “let me untie your 
oxford !” 

Now the pain was abating, so that Carol 
could speak. “Don’t bother,” she gasped. 
“It’s only a twist. I'll be all right in a 
minute. That ankle is weak and goes over 
easily.” 

Laura stood before her in concerned si- 
lence. “Maybe I'd better run on to the 
Millers and get some help?” she suggested 
after a moment or two. 

Carol, however, struggled to her feet. 
“Oh, no—I'll be all right,” she replied 
quickly. 

But at the first step she gave a little cry 
and stood upon one foot like a crane, the 
hurt foot drawn up around the other leg. 

“Here, let me help you!” Laura came 
close and shoved her shoulder beneath 
Carol's arm. “It’s lucky I’m this much 
smaller,” she said, “so I make a good 
crutch.” 

It was dreadfully hard work walking 
along like that, with Carol hopping upon 
one foot, the hurt one only now and then 
gingerly touching the ground, and Laura 
stumbling on beneath the other's weight. 
By the time they reached the next hilltop, 
both girls were breathing hard. Laura, how- 
ever, did not complain. When they stopped 
to rest, she merely gave a grunt, and then 
drew a long breath. Carol, glancing down 
sidelong into her pleasant face, all red and 
perspiring from her efforts to help, found 
there no hint of impatience or of criticism. 
Instead, there was only Laura’s usual friend- 
ly smile. She suddenly remembered what 
she had said about Laura. She had called 
her a nobody! The hot, prickly color crept 
up into her cheeks. 

Laura spoke. “Is that a car coming from 
the direction of our house?” she asked look- 
ing down the road. 

Carol listened intently. “Yes, it is! It 
sounds like Dad’s old Ford.” 

They drew to the side of the road and 
waited. Presently, its lamps sending a long 
shaft of light along before it in the black- 


are times ”” She buttoned her gloves and 
gathered up her purse. “Well, I must be 
getting back to the office. Good-by, Miss 
Buckley.” 

Alice still sat, her eyes riveted on the 
shining rails. Little quivering spirals of hot 
air rose and danced above them. The plat- 
form was empty and silent. 

What figure was it, standing in the back- 
ground of her thoughts? Clara Barton? And 
what had made Clara Barton one of the 
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ness of the storm, the car chugged to a halt. 
Someone climbed down out of the driver's 
seat and came toward the two girls through 
the mud. 

“Carol?” queried Mr. Boyd's voice. 

“Yes, Dad. Oh,” Carol forgot her in- 
jured foot and limped hurriedly forward, 
“how is Timmy? Have you been home 
yet?” 

“Timmy's all right,” Mr. Boyd assured 
her. “Yes, I've just come from home and 
when I left a few minutes ago, Mother was 
giving him his supper.” 

“What did I tell you?” 
her hands triumphantly. 

“Who's this? Laura Bennett?” Mr. Boyd 
stooped and peered down at her. 

“Wasn't Laura nice to come with me,” 
explained Carol, “when it was such a bad 
storm? It’s lucky she did come, too, because 
I've twisted my ankle again—the one I 
hurt in basket ball last year—and I really 
don’t know what I'd have done without her 
help.” 

“You would probably have hopped along 
just as you did with me,” Laura chuckled. 
“Mine was more moral support than any- 
thing else.” 

“Better let me help you over to the car, 
Carol, so that I can take a look at the foot,” 
Mr. Boyd said anxiously. As he picked his 
daughter up and swung her into the tonneau, 
he gave her a hug. “I’m mighty proud of my 
brave girl,” he murmured, “going in among 
cows, and rushing out into a storm when she 
was afraid of both!” 

“It’s queer—I don’t believe I’m afraid 
any more!” answered Carol, beneath her 
breath. She laughed. “I guess you find most 
of the things you've always been afraid of 
are silly and harmless when you really meet 
them, like that old cow I ordered out of my 
way this afternoon. But my foot hardly 
hurts, Dad. See,” and she wriggled it vig- 
orously, “I can move it around in any di- 
rection.” 

Mr. Boyd had produced a flashlight and 
snapping it on, he verified Carol's words. 
Then he nodded. 

“Yes, I imagine you only strained it a 
little. Well, hop in, Laura, and I'll turn the 
car around.” 

“Oh, wait, Dad!” exclaimed Carol. Turn- 
ing, she whispered something into Laura's 
ear as the latter climbed in beside her. Then, 
as Laura nodded smilingly, Carol went on 
in an eager voice, ‘Please don’t turn the car 
around yet, Dad. Won't you go on to the 
Millers’, where Mrs. Bennett is, so that we 
can ask her if Laura may come back to sup- 
per with us?” 


Laura clapped 


Train for Thomasburg | 


along pretty smoothly, but, of course, there 


greatest of her heroines? The lions in her 
path, the difficulties she had overcome! A 
tingling color mounted to her cheeks. She, 
too, Alice Buckley, had just now been fac- 
ing lions of difficulty, and had overcome 
them; she had taken her part in the real 
things of life. No little girl stuff this 
time. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet. “And 
I've never had such a good time in my life 
as I've had today!” she exclaimed aloud to 
the empty benches. 
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When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


ten, much activity is promised to the 

American stamp collector during the 
next seven months. Now, that the Mother's 
Day postage stamp has taken its place among 
our commemoratives, the Postmaster General 
plans to issue a set of ten stamps to remind 
us that this is National Parks year. The 
values will be from 1c to 10c inclusive and 
a different park will be represented by each 
denomination. 

It was only sixty-two years ago, in 1872, 
that Yellowstone National Park was estab- 
lished, by an act of Con- 
gress, as the first of the vast 
areas which are being pre- 
served for the enjoyment 
of man and his family for 
all time. There are today 
twenty-two national parks 
in the system, ranging from 
Sequoia in South California 
and Mount Rainier in 
Washington, to Acadia on 
Mount Desert Island off the 
coast of Maine. 

While the details of this 
new series of stamps are 
not available at the time 
we send this column to 
press, it is believed that the 
first stamps will be offered 
for sale on, or about, the 
first of July. It is the intention of the De- 
partment to issue the stamps as they are 
ready, instead of holding up the entire series 
to be issued all at one time. 

We illustrate for you this month two of 
the loveliest stamps we have seen in a long 
while. Four hundred and thirty-two years 
ago, the Portuguese navigator, Jaoa de Nova, 
discovered a small uninhabited island in the 
South Atlantic Ocean. This island he called 
Saint Helena. 

The Portuguese imported live stock, fruit 
trees, and vegetables, and also built a chapel 
and one or two houses, but they made no 
permanent settlement. For the next eighty 
years several ships visited the island, but 
it was not until June, 1588, that the first 
Englishman, Thomas Cavendish, called at 
Saint Helena. Captain Kendall, another 
English seaman, visited Saint Helena in 
1591, and two years later Sir James Lan- 
caster stopped at the island on his way home 
from the East. The Portuguese had by this 
time given up calling at Saint Helena, and 
about 1645 it appears to have been occu- 
pied by the Dutch. 

The Dutch occupation was temporary and 
ceased in 1651—the year before they found- 
ed Cape Town. The British East India Com- 
Pany appropriated the island immediately 


\" the time these words are being writ- 














after this departure of the Dutch and, except 
for the six-year interval when the island was 
ruled by a Governor sent out from England 
by the King, the Company made all the 
laws and, by the terms of its charter, was 
declared “the true and absolute lords of 
the island.” 

In 1815 the British Government selected 
Saint Helena as the place of detention of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, sending him there in 
October of that year, and he died there 
in May, 1821. During this period the island 
was governed from England but, upon 
Napoleon's death, control 
passed back to the British 
East India Company. This 
Company held complete 
sway until April 22, 1834, 
when it became a British 
Crown Colony. It is to 
commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 
island’s passing to the di- 
rect control of the British 
Crown that a set of ten 
lovely stamps has _ been 
issued. 

The 1/4, penny deep violet 
and black pictures two lo- 
cal peaks known as “Lot” 
and “Lot's Wife,” while 
the Governor's residence 
“Plantation” is shown on 
the 1 penny green and black. The map pic- 
tured on the 114 penny red and black gives 
us in perfect detail all of the points of in- 
terest in the colony. The 2 penny orange 
and black shows us the Quay at James- 
town, the only harbor in the island, and the 
place where Napoleon first set foot in Saint 
Helena. On the 3 penny black and blue we 
see James Valley, showing the upper part 
of Jamestown. 

A view of Jamestown in its setting of 
rugged hills is the design for the 6 penny 
ultramarine and black, and on the 1 shilling 
sepia and black we see Munden’s, a rocky 
promontory named after Sir Richard Mun- 
den who, landing on this spot with a small 
force of men in 1673, succeeded in re- 
taking the island from the Dutch who had 
invaded it. The figure of Saint Helena is 
shown on the 2 shilling and 6 pence car- 
mine and black. High Knoll, a celebrated 
rock, is shown on the 5 shilling sepia and 
black, and on the 10 shilling purple and 
black is the Badge of the Colony. 

This set of stamps will be much sought 
after, and if you experience any difficulty 
in getting them for your collection send a 
stamped, addressed envelope to the editor 
of this column, and he will tell you how 
and where to obtain a set of these stamps. 




















| The handiest way of 
mounting large photos, 
posters, maps, charts, or 
drawings, is to use the 
new Senior NuAce Corner. 
This popular style comes 
in black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia, and 
ivory, in packages of 40 
corners; gold and silver, 
24 to the pkg. 

posteards, ete., use the Regular 

In colors as above, 100 to the pkg. ; 








For snapshots, 
or Junior style corners 
gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. Famous Transparent corners, 
80 to the pkg. 

Only 10c pkg. at dealers’ or 5 & 10c stores in U. S., 


stamps, 


or send us 10c (Canada l5c) for pkg. and samples. 


ACE ART CO., 24 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 





. . . 

Lithuania Map Hh $s 
(ag uetrated). also ped Tanganyika, 

Italian Bode * 

Grenada, Bosnsa. 

revenue, ete. = Lo cay t be nae 4.2. 

approv = and lists. 

Bl tar Co., Box 365-G, Evanston. I'l. 













U. S. BYRD IMPERFORATE 


FREE South Pole Stamp (Scarcer than regular 
$ 


Byrd issue), also three different U. S. $1.00 stamps, (in- 
cluding Lincoln Memorial, Postage due. etc.)—all given to 
those sending 3c postage. Fine approvals and lists included 
Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 








WASHINGTON STAMP! 


vi Toland, also Scarce or 5 c 





rus, Charkhari, a t = P midget 
stamp, etc.—all ‘for only 5e with liste and 
mow 


anprovale. _ ite STAMP 
O., Arti » Md. 




















3 U. S. Air Mail, 1 Byrd, 10 U. S. Commemora- 

tive Stamps, 100 Foreign, Packet Hinges. All 15 

cents—To Approval Applicants. Illustrated Al- 

bum holding 4000 Stamps 25 cents. J. R. Nichols, 
274 Randall Ave., pe MN. ¥. 


U. S. $10.00, $5.00, $4.00, 


$2.00 and $1.00 stamps, also searce U. World's Fair im- 

perforate issue, and packet Mane’ hukuo, wolre Giuba, Lem- 

nos, ete.—all for only 5e with bargain approvals and lists. 
Seminole Stamp Co., Pimlise-A, Baltimore, Md. 


~ ZANZIBAR PACKET! 





FREE Queer freskish 







stamps from Zanzibar, Sudan, Algeria, Nigeria, 
* Victoria, Somaliland, British Colonials, Malay 
5. States, South Americans. Don't delay! Don't 


wait! This whopping packet free for 5e postage 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Torente, Canada 





Aibum; roe Hinges; ats Foreign; s Japan; 25 40c. 
BURTIS ¢ (5) SARATOGA, N. 


FREE STAMP COLLECTION 

Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey. 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
etce.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete. All free 
to approval applicants, 2c postage. 1000 hinges Te. Water 
mark Detector 2e. Scotts 1935 cat. end premium. $2.25! 
Tatham Stamp Co. -7) W. Springfield, Mass. 








“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!”’ 


| Send for our valuable “Stamp Finder’’—an 


| — and to tell at a et ofead the countries from 








today Wustrat 
booklet which will enable you instantly to eanttty all aio 
dd and unusual stamps from trom Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. Mona 


——+ ia ic. naman maps, 
‘and animals. 41! ie to'a SS Calale egrlieons inclosing 5c postage! 
LON STAMP CO., Box ‘638 





From Greece (new tissue). 

| China, Egypt, Paraguay, ete.. 

age packet of 50 other stamps 

—all Fw wy all for « with bargain approvals 
hn A. Grill, Clifton ‘station, Baltimore, Md. 





WEAVING MATERIAL 





Bamboo, Rattan, Reed, Colored Raffia, 
China Grass, Chair Caning, Chair Frames 
and stools, Basketry, Furniture and 


Raffia Weaving. 
Send 10c for Catalog. Instructions Free. 


AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. A 130 Beekman Street, New York City 











Skin Health Derived from Daily 
Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: ‘*Cuticura,” Dept. 3K, Malden, Masa, 

















Famous LEADERS! ( 








Te MME. MARIE 
CURIE, the Polish- 
French pW¥sicist and 
chemist, science owes 
a great debt. * As the 
result of many tedious 
experiments she was 
able to give to the 
world the first pure 
radium salt. * For this 
and other works she 
was given the Nobel 
Prize in 1911. 





BACH and every Pro- 

ficiency Badge you 
win attests your quali- 
fications as a leader. 
* And as you carn 
your honors, signify 
them in the most tell- 
ing way--with a Lion 
Bros. Co. perfectly 
embroidered emblem. 
Sold only through 
Girl Scout Head- 
quarters, New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INc. 
% 


Werld's Largest Emblem Menvufecturers 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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WHOS WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


EDITH BISHOP SHERMAN WRITES: “I 
am so glad to be back in THE AMERICAN 
Girt, for it’s been several years since Poll) 
W hat's-Her-Name ran as a serial. You see, 
I've been too busy with a couple of Girl 
Scouts and a Boy Scout-to-be of my own, to 
have found many chances for writing lately ; 
but now that John junior is almost six, and 
Barbara is going into Junior High School, 


| and Betty is finishing Freshman year at col- 


| curled up in a big chair here at 
| home in South Orange, furiously 





MAY BE FATAL 





PROTECT EVERY CUT 


Neglect may lead to amputation—even | 


death. Treat cuts, scratches or blisters 
with antiseptic and cover with Drybak 
Band-Aid, quickly, easily and safely. 
Drybak Band-Aid is the only ready-to- 
use adhesive bandage with these fea- 
tures: — waterproof 
backing, sun tan color, 
individually wrapped. 


At your druggist’s. 


DRY BAK 





with your name and address printed in margin 
with 5¢ in coin for packet of Drybak Band-Aids 
and pamphlet "First Steps to First Aid". 
For safe mailing, fasten coin with adhesive 


D-Al 





tape. Address Dept. 224. 


; New wow af New Jersey 














| pop corn handy!” 


lege, I really think there's going to be a little 
leisure time again. And what fun it's going 
to be—getting out soft-lead pencils, hunting 
up my writing pads, dusting off the old type- 
writer! Just imagine me this summer, per- 
haps ‘parked’ under a big um- 
brella on the sand at Sea Girt, 
New Jersey scribbling away; or 
out on the rocks of that tiny 
island of mine at Lake Hopat- 
cong, still scribbling; or even 


scribbling to make up for lost 
time. Because I have all sorts of 
story plots—some historical like 
Mistress Madcap, some mystery 
like Upstairs, Down- 
stairs, some — but 
that’s telling! Any- 
way, greetings to you 
all! A jolly vacation, 
and the luck o’ the 
road to you this 
summer !"’ 


ESTHER GREENACRE HALL, 
author of On Dog-Leg Creek, 
printed in the May number, 
knows Kentucky mountain life 
first hand, for she once worked 
in a mountain settlement school. 
Leland Stanford was Mrs. 
Hall's college. She specialized in 
journalism, and after graduation 
she took a job on a California 
newspaper. College on Horse- 
back is her most recent book. 











LESLIE TURNER was born the last week of 
the nineteenth century, in a small West Tex- 
as town. Like his childhood neighbors, he 
loitered around the vacant lots, spinning tops 
and playing ball, but also, even at an early 
age, he spent much time in drawing. 

The summers, during his university days, 
were spent alternately in the study of art in 
Eastern schools, and in drifting aimlessly 
about this country and Mexico, seeing life 
from the angle of a hobo. After a short pe- 
riod of advertising drawing in the South- 
west, Mr. Turner came to New York, and 
was for several years a contributor to the 
humorous magazines. In 1925, at the sug- 
gestion of the late Lester Ralph 
who thought he should become 
an illustrator, he gathered to- 
gether a few samples and made 
the rounds of the magazines, 
Soon he had earned a regular 
berth as an illustrator on the 
Curtis publications, and subse- 
quently his drawings appeared 
in such magazines as Redbook, 
Pictorial Review, The Delineator 
and other periodicals. 

Leslie Turner 
spends his summers 
now in Colorado (in 
a stone ranch house 
built with his own 


) hands), while he 
passes the winters in 
New York. 





MARY PONTON GARDNER, 
who illustrates Bender's Kettle 
of Fish by Hubert Evans, enjoys 
drawing dogs. We suspect the 
reason for this is that she enjoys 
the dogs themselves and their 
appealing ways. 

Mrs. Gardner, who studied at 
the Art Students League, is a 
Canadian by birth. Hubert Ev- 
ans is also a Canadian, living in 
British Columbia. 


This “thorn between two roses” (center) is Charles G. Muller who was chosen 
favorite AMERICAN GIRL author in our late “W hat-1-W ish-in-My-Magazine” Con- 
test—Josephine Daskam Bacon (left) and Elizabeth Corbett (right) running as 
close seconds. Above is Ruth Carroll, chosen favorite cover designer by more than 
fifty-nine per cent of those who voted; and below, Ruth King, who received twice 


as many votes as any other illustrator, 


ROBB BEEBE says: “I like to draw chil- 
dren and young people of the pre-Hepburn 
age better than anything else. That's why 
I've specialized in that sort of work for mag- 
azines and advertising. 
“Next to that, there are 
that would be hard to choose between 
if a choice had to be made. Bait-casting for 
bass with a four-and-a-half-ounce split bam- 
boo rod, and garden- 
ing. Fortunately there's 
room in the year for 
both, and by no means 
the least pleasant part 
of these hobbies is the 
winter. Long evenings 
—catalogues to read, 
word by extravagant 
word — and tackle to 
overhaul, especially if 
there’s a big bow! of 


two activities 





MARGUERITE ASPINWALL tells us: 
One of my nicest vacations was spent in 
Miami, mostly on the beach. That was 
just a few years ago, when I was Associate 
Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
went down there to oversee the taking of 
fashion photegraphs of smart bathing togs. 

“I've always loved the country, but have 
lived most of my winters, since I was nine, 
in New York City. 
The summers _ have 
been glamorous, as we 
had a home on the 
Hudson River, where 
I could indulge my 
love of swimming 
and boating. 

“Several of my nicest 
summers were spent 
in Nantucket, — the 
scene of many of my 
stories.” 
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In the Good 






Old Summer Time 


@ Jean clinked the ice in her 
glass. “Wonderful sound,” she 
murmured. “Is there anything so 
good as lemonade when you're 
hot and thirsty after tennis?” 

Joan took an appreciative sip. 
She nodded, above her straw, at 
her friend. 

“And speaking of tennis,” 
went on Jean, “weren't you 
thrilled to have an article in the 
August AMERICAN GirL_ by 
Sarah Palfrey?” 

“I sure was,” agreed Joan. 
‘Just think of hearing from Hel- 
en Jacobs in the June number, and 
from Sarah Palfrey in August. 
Guess you couldn't beat that 
record for tennis articles.” 

“IT mean really to study what 
Miss Jacobs and Miss Palfrey 
say, Jo. Your game isn’t bad, you 
know; and neither is mine. Per- 
haps some day—” 





Joan spoke in an awed tone. 
“Do you mean we might go in for 
tournament tennis?” 

“Well, stranger things have 
happened.” Jean jingled the ice 
in her glass absently. “Pretty 
slick number of THE AMERICAN 
Girt, August.” 

Joan answered with enthusi- 
asm. “I'll say it is. Five stories, no 
less. The Ellen Wakefield story 


was up-to-the-minute, wasn't it?” 


@ “Uh-huh. Wish we could go 
sword-fishing.” 

“So do I. And I was crazy 
about Tell Your Troubles to 
John. T'd enjoy knowing a boy 
like John. A more grownup boy, 
I mean, than the kids we know— 
sort of romantic and interesting.” 

“Funny, you might say the 
August number of THe Ameri 
can Girt is ‘salty,’ mused 

















Jean. ““There’s something about 
the sea in almost everything in 
the magazine. That grand article, 
A Life on the Ocean Wave, by 
Anne Frances Hodgkins, is one. 
You remember, it tells how she 
lived aboard a windjammer.” 


@ “Queen of the Waves is an- 
other,” cried Joan. “And Tell 
Your Troubles to John is a swim- 
ming story about the Massachu- 
setts coast. And, of course, there 
is the Adriatic Sea in Sue Goes 
to Venice.” 

“That's so,” said Jean. “And 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s love- 
ly article is about a tidewater 
pool among the rocks on the 
Maine coast.” 

Joan drained the last drop of 
lemonade. “Well, here goes! 
What do you say to one more set 
of tennis?” 


If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription 
or $2.00 for two years to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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x \wFECTIOn 


Wounds 


however small 


mav become infected 


rk first defense against 

| pero is cleansing and 

the prompt use of an effective 

with 
Aid 


wounds, 


antiseptic. Be prepared 
Vlercurochrome for the First 


all 


seratehes-and abrasions. In 


care of minor 


more serious cases, of course, 


consult a physician. 


is an effective germicide and is not irri- 
tating in wounds. It has been accepted 
by the Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for thirteen years.  Itis extensively 
used in hospitals throughout the world. 
During three months from January to 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & 


March, 1934. over 100 important hos- 


pitals purchased large supplies of Mer- 
eurochrome direetly from us. These 
purchases are exclusive of many thou- 
sands of orders placed with hospital 
supply houses and pharmacists. 


Send for free copy of First \id booklet. 


DUNNING. INC... Baltimore. Maryland 








